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Lunatic Asylums and the Treatment of the 
Insane. 


MINCE the publication of 
iM. our last articles on this’ 

“@ subject,* several incidents 
. have brought public atten- 
s tion closely to the question | 
of the condition of the | 
insane in many private | 
asylums, and have corro- 
borated the views under 
which the articles were | 
written, as to the urgent 
need of a large increase in | 
the number of the public 
institutions. The demand | 
for further study of the| 
requirements in lunatic asy- | 
lums as a particular branch | 
of the hospital-elass of build- 
ings, also is evident ; and 
questions of site, distribu- 
tion of plan, and structural 
contrivance, will have to be 
considered by architects collate- 
with change and progress of 
opinion as to insanity itself and the 
treatment of those who are afflicted. 
The provision for pauper lunatics as set forth 
in the Reports which we had last before us, 
we referred to as there shown to be very 
defective. An asylum for criminal lunatics is 
now only about to be commenced, For lunatic 
soldiers, the want of an asylum like the Haslar 
Hospital of the sister service continues to be 
felt. Even these allusions go but a short 
distance to the statement of the want which 
exists, and of the interest of architects in the 
question of supplying it. 

Assuming, as it seems necessary to do, that 
private asylums must, at least for some time 
to come, though under greatly amended 
legislative regulations, be allowed ; it is clear 
that the majority of the present “licensed 
houses,” as institutions, must be discontinued. 
If there are any arguments for such asylums 
for the middle and upper classes, the institutions 
required are such as would be sufficiently large 
to allow of that constant study of psychology 
and mental science, by their medical officers, 
which is especially requisite to success in the 
treatment of the insane ; of that association of 
the patients which is deemed beneficial to 
them ; and of the economic advantages of the 
club-system. These views have been advocated | 
lately by a writer who has apparently a good | 
title to be heard on the subject. In a recent| 
number of the Lancet, however, it seems to be | 
argued that association of insane persons tends | 
in a direction opposite to eure. Should such | 
views be correct, there will be an end) 
to the system of classification which renders | 
necessary much of the present elaborate con_| 
trivance in the plans of the public asylums, | 
The county asylums, on the other hand, are | 










| all members of our profession. 


for its use, as a lunatie hospital or asylum ; and | institutions, so far as it deserves notice, appears 
that the arrangements for the publicinstitutions|to. be that any publicity may be fatal to the 
have been made the subject of much study by | future worldly prospects of the patient, whose 
medical men, it seems to follow obviously that | afflictiom-may -be one of the body rather than 
the superinteadence of an institution not so| primarily the mind, or be removed under the 
planned, but located in an ordinary mansion,— | proper remedial imflwences. But, at present, 
with the original stables and other outbuildings} where the seelusion.is required for any length- 
altered, and often as ill-suited by its structural |} ened period, it is scarcely possible for the fact 
character and its state of repair as by its want }te be held concealed. Moreover, a3 informa- 
of the proper plan, to its new purpose,—will be | tion as to the nature of insanity in many of its 
carried on under the utmost di .}commeon forms is extended, asylums will be 
Under proper legislative regulations, therefore, | Viewed in a better light popularly, or less as 
the lunaties now placed in private asylums places of imprisonment and suffering than as 
would be provided for in a smaller number of | analagous to hospitals for particular diseases of 





| institutions, but in buildings nearly all of which the body. It seems unnecessary to 


now will have to be erected for the purpose, | insanity as always incurable ; and much may 
Thus, were we to sum up a list, adding in| be done where the treatment commences at an 
the counties and boroughs which yet have | early stage. Something is in the power of the 


|to provide for their poor, and including the | individual himself in warding off the com- 


provision required for the lunatics who are mencement of the affliction. Recognised forms 
now erroneously placed or left in “licensed |of madness prevail amongst those who are 


houses,” workhouses, and gaols, we should find | reputed “sane,” or much of the evidence in 


doubtless a result deserving the observation of | criminal eases has belied itself; and we think 
jthere is to be discovered amongst many of 
Also since our last article, the Twelfth Re-| those who are insane, a phase of the mind 
port (dated 31st of Mareh, 1858,) of the Com-| which is sometimes apparently the finer, and 
missioners in Lunacy has been printed, and | the better as preservative against vice, from 
still further shows the importance of the ques- the very fact of the insanity. These are ques- 
tion for notice in our pages ; and we are glad | tions, we know, lying beyond the sphere of our 
that Mr. Tite is giving attention to the main| knowledge. Yet the vocation of the architect 
subject—regarding which the inquiry which he | is concerned with them, and the whole subject 
intends to move for in the next session of Par-| of the modern treatment of insanity culminates 
liament, will supply matter of moment to all. 'im this fact. 
The Report, from which we gave our last par-| It is noteworthy, that the causes of insanity 
ticulars, showed that there were 21,344 lunatics |—as now seemingly they are regarded by phy- 
on the 31st of March, 1857, in asylums, hos-| sicians, or as having much relation to the condi- 
pitals, and “licensed houses,’—that number, tion of the bedy and to physical disease,—also 
however, not ineluding many “single patients,” | appear to be not unallied to circumstances, 
and many cases in workhouses. Of the number,| which it has long lain within our own pur 
5,175 patients were in the “licensed houses.” | pose to get corrected. The statistics are 
We find the total number now raised to 22,310 | defective ; but knowing it is believed by 
lunatics, whereof 5,270 were in the private | some psychologists that the sense of right and 
institutions,—or 2,623 of the latter in the| wrong in individuals—the very conseience—is 
metropolitan district, and 2,647 in the pee: | Sendenad by bodily disease ; remembering the 
vinces, The supervision of the provincial pri-| constant statements of the Registrar-General 


| co " ° ° ' - “,* 
vate asylums affords great cause for dissatisfac | as to the still unfavourable conditions of our 


tion. Apart from defects of the law by which | modern life in towns ; noticing there the lack 


| it is shown, sane persons can be incarcerated, | of open spaces and objects of beauty im nature ; 


or detained after the period of a cure, and | and remembering that sources of innocent en- 
besides the obvious danger from existence of | joyment are hardly available to those who 
any asylums as commercial speculations, there | furnish the largest number of victims to in- 
is much reason to think that means of restraint | sanity,—that number being not the actively 
and consequent ill-treatment prevail to a con-|and intellectually occupied portion of the 
siderable extent, though now repudiated by the’ people, but the poorer classes and the female 
English medical authorities, and discarded in| sex,—and knowing that all the hurtfal con- 
the public institutions. The conclusions of Dr, | ditions of town-life may be called identical 
Conolly, from his experience at Hanwell, and | with what it is the aim to have reversed im a 
set forth in his writings in opposition to the lunatic asylum,—as by thechoice of a site with 
arguments of many of the continental autho-| every advantage of soil, of large area of land 
rities, show that it is only where the plan and for gardening and agriculture, and fer exercise 
structure of the asylum are defective, or where | and recreation ; of seclusion from noise, and 
the attendance is inadequate, that mechanical | of rural and inviting prospect ; and by the pro- 
contrivances for restraint, need be resorted to.| vision of means for innocent enjoyment, and 
That the proper management and curative occupation, as more potent than any mechanical 
treatment of the insane are by means of moral | restraint,—we can well believe that the prin- 
influence and medical care, is established in| ciples which have been adopted most recently 
England as the principle ; and should it be | in the provision of places for the cure of in- 
found that the indulgence of certain kindly | sanity, are required to be recognised in the 
feelings of the friends of Innatics in some cases, | altered state of society to a greater extent, and 
is incompatible with complete supervision by | with a view to the prevention of the afflic- 
the Commissioners and the full development of | tion. 

the better principles of treatment, it would be| In the year ending 3ist March, 1858, con- 
desirable even to trench on that “liberty ofthe siderable progress has indeed been made 
subject ” somewhat, and prevent the cruelties towards. adequate public accommodation for 


planned on a seale which is too large ; and in| Which other friends have perpetrated or sanc-| pauper lunatics in the counties. New sites 


future cases the error which has been made| tioned. It may be right to mention that the de-| have been 
just lately, at Hanwell and Comey Hatch, must | 


; plans have been pre- 
| fence whichis made in some cases in thiscountry, | pared and approved of by the Secretary of 


not be repeated. The buildings which at pre. and far more frequently on the Continent, for | State ; buildings previously in course of erec- 


sent are made to serve the purpose of pri- 
vate asylums, as we have before remarked, are 
generally, however altered, ill-adapted toe the 


certain mild forms, as they are considered, of , tion have been materially advanced, and addi- 
‘restraint, is grounded on the belief that they | tions have been made or commenced at several 
are less injurious than the substitute, which, it | existing asylums where aceommodation had 


purpose. Recollecting that there is no kind of | is asserted, often is a course of medical treat-| been found inadequate, Yet the structural 
building which so much requires to be designed | ment lowering to the constitutien of the patient, | works do not keep pace with the demand. We 





* Vide pp. 293 and 371, ante. 


|and otherwise subversive of thé intention, | supply on our next page from the Report, 
|The defence for the existence of the private| some particulars of the asylums in course of 
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‘ance is attached, the experience of the Commis- 
-sioners has satisfied them that in no case should 
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erection, to which we have added a column show- | statements in his paper read at the Institute of 
ing the cost per pati im those eases, and to| British Architects in 1846, and noticed in our 
which again we have added (from Mr. Fowler’s fourth volume) the cost of some other buildings. 
Numese of PATiEN TS 
AsYLUMs IN counsR oF! FoR waom Accom- Estimatep Cost— 
Eaection. MODATION WILL ge Waen To BE COM- 
PROVIDED. lor Building ee PLETED. 
Males. | Females. Totai.| Of Land. and Fittings. |.44 Fittings). 
Camberland and Westmore; | eee ae a a d. | 
Bam © os cee cesceeveces 100 —-—:ti‘a2 s,s 28 | 000 0 6 20,000 6 6 100 0 0 ‘October, 1969. 
Darham.........-0+s00.+-| 257 | ES | S12} 4,000 © © [27,480 0 © 88 1 6} |December 1, 1858. 
Carmarthen.............. 135 | 135 | 270 /| 3,835 4 OF 42,000 9 6 | 155 11 14 }* Quite uncertain.” 
WE Ss van dade csndennes 100 100 «| 290 | 2,600 © © (27,400 © 6 | 137 © © 1859. 
GE. 65 <0 snikee vee andes 200, 200 | 400 | 6,920 © © |44,923 © Ot; 112 6 19 |March 1, 1959. 
Cambridge .........+..+. 125 | 125 | 250) 4,670 0 © (45,000 0 © | 1809 0 © |May, 1858. 
Beds, Herts, and Hants ..; 252 | 252 | 504 15,0809 © © 79,0209 0 © | 158 11 5 /|Uneertain. 
Northumberiand.......... 100 | = 100 299 | 7,572 13 6 42,427 6 6 | 212 2 8% [September 1, 1859. 
Total accommodation, anc | 
average cost per patient| 1,169 1,157 2,336 jAverage . 142 1914 | 





Cost, exclusive of land, per patient, 


Asylams—Devon .......60essceenes #115 0 6 
SOrrey. ...secesecccecses 173 0 @ 
Hanwell .....ssccscereee 162 6 0 
Maidstone .....6s2+02-08 183 0 0 
Lincoln (but with land).. 240 6 0 
irish Asylums—average.. 183 0 0 


These last-named amounts are probably without 
fittings. The variations in the first list are very 
striking. 

Thirty-three pauper asylums existing in coun- 
ties, and three or four in boroughs, which at pre- 
sent provide for 16,231 inmates, will shortly 
accommodate, when additions to some of them 
are completed, the farther number of 2,481 in- 
mates, of whom we notice that the Colney Hatch 
Asylum will receive an addition of 796 patients, 
and the Hanwell Asylum one of 710 patients. 
Considering that some authorities doubt whether 
more than 400 patients should be provided for in 
any asylum, these extensions, in opposition to the 
opinion of the Commissioners, are to be regretted. 
A third asylum should have been provided. 

The additions, by new asylums and by extension 
of existing ones, will amount to the provision of 
4,817 beds. If to this most recent estimate of 
the increase in the accommodation for paupers 
“we apply the ratio of increase in the numbers 
requiring accommodation observable during the 
last year,” as the Report says, “some conclu- 
sion may be formed as to the period for which 
these additional beds are likely to be found suffi- 
cient to meet the constantly increasing wants of 
the country, and how far they will tend towards the 
object we [the Commissioners] have sought most 
anxiously to promote ever since the establishment 
of this commission, namely, the ultimate closing of 
licensed houses for pauper patients.” On the Ist 
of January, 1857, the number of pauper lunatics 
in county and borough asylums, hospitals, and 
licensed houses, amounted to 16,657. On the Ist 
of January last, the number had increased by 
915 patients, or so as to make the total 17,572; 
whilst, of the total number, 2,467 were confined in 
various “licensed houses.” 

Assuming, then, that during the next two years the 
progressive increase in the number of pauper lunatics 
will be at least equal to that of the year 1857, it follows 
that on the ist January, 1860, accommodation for 1830 
additional patients will be required ; and if to this number 
be added the 2,467 patients who are now confined in 
licensed houses, there will remain, to meet the wants of 
the ensuing year, only 520 vacant beds. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if licensed houses are to be closed for the 
reception of panper patients, some scheme of a far more 
comprehensive nature must be adopted, in order to pro- 
vide public accommodation for the pauper lunatics of this 
conntry.’’ 

On the matter of the quantity of land belonging 
to an asylum, a point to which so much import- 


the quantity be less than in the proportion of one 
acre to four patients. 

Amongst the additions to existing buildings, it 
may be well to notice those to the Devon County 
Asylum, where it seems a kitchen, and accommo- 
dation for 100 female patients, with fittings, have 
been provided at as little as 38/. per patient. 

The buildings now in progress at Hanwell 
comprise the reconstruction of the interiors of 
the eastern and western towers, so as to do 
away with the objectionable caged staircases; de- 
tached residences for the medical officers; a large 
dining-hall, near the kitchen, on the ground-floor, 
for female patients, and a dormitory above ; the 
addition of a third story to the whole of the cen- 
tral portion of the main building, to consist of day 
and sleeping rooms, thereby increasing the number 
of wards from fourteen to twenty on each side; 


* Tilustrated at pp. 204 and 205, anfe. 
+ This includes interest to the completion of the pur- 
chase. 
‘ t This, however, does not include bedding, furniture, 
Cc. 























building recessed day-rooms to each gallery, and 
conversion of some existing day-rooms into dormi- 
tories; conversion of the foul-linen washhouses, 
the kitchen, the steward’s house and the work- 
shops into wards ; the enlargement of the laundry, 
and the building dormitories above it; and a new 
kitchen, bakehouse, brewhouse, store, dairy, 
larder, and other offices; extension of the wash- 
house ; removal of the cow-houses and pig- 
geries; re-arrangement of certain workshops; 
changes in the gas and water apparatus, and en- 
largement of some of the airing courts. The 
Commissioners were unfavourable to the third 
story, and would have preferred two new blocks of 
buildings to the south-east and south-west of the 
asylum. At Colney Hatch, the plan of enlarge- 
ment included wards added to various parts of the 
building, and designed on the same principle as 
the original building, and the necessary additions 
to the domestic offices.. The additions, therefore, 
on plan, formed “spurs” carried out from the 
existing buildings ; and a story was to be added 
to certain blocks originally two stories in height. 
The Commissioners urged that instead of the addi- 
tion of the new wards, as proposed, a distinct and 
separate building should be erected for quiet, 
convalescent, and working patients to the number 
of about 600, leaving only an addition of 200 to 
be accommodated in the main building. The Com- 
mittee of Visitors, however, declined to accede to 
these propositions, and the original plans were pro- 
ceeded with, subject to a few slight alterations. 
The Commissioners, however, are strengthened by 
all their experience in the opinions which they 
had before expressed, and which were noticed in 
our former papers; and they feel assured that 
had their propositions in these cases been 
adopted, not only would the funds of the rate- 
payers have been spared a very large outlay, but 
the patients themselves would have derived benefit 
from being lodged in rooms more cheerful, and 
otherwise better adapted to the purpose. As to 
the case of both buildings, therefore, they record 
their regret that the Visitors should have lost the 
opportunity of providing efficiently for a large 
proportion of the pauper lunatics at a reduced 





cost. 

Asylums are in contemplation for the city of 
London and the borough of Maidstone ; and ia 
acres of land on Bagshot Heath have been pur- | 
chased for the moderate sum of 6,000/. preparatory 
to the erection of the State Asylum for criminal | 
lunatics. The provision for their pauper lunatics | 
by boroughs, continues to be unsatisfactory. It | 
appears that there are difficulties in the Act of | 
1853 which will require to be removed. The! 
effect in the case of Ipswich is, that the pauper | 
lunatics are sent to a “licensed house” near 
London, a distance of upwards of 70 miles, where 
the patients are never visited by the guardians, 
and of course seldom by any relative or friend. 
The only cases of boroughs having asylums of 
their own are those of Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Hull; though Maidstone, Bristol, and London, are 
about erecting asylums. There are about sixteen | 
“boroughs in union with counties ;” and eighteen | 
whose paupers are now sent to asylums, under 
contract or arrangement between Justices or Coun- 
cils, and Visitors ; besides eight other cases where | 
the agreements are not formal, and under the 
express provisions of the statute: but a list is 
given of twenty-four boroughs that have not made 
any statutary provision for their lunatics. 

The institutions called “hospitals” are for 
lunatics who are not paupers; though in some of 
them the patients are received gratuitously, and 
in other cases at reduced rates. In no part of the 
country, say the Commissioners, is the want of. 
public provision of this nature more felt than in | 
the vicinity of the metropolis. At St. Luke’s| 
Hospital, the governors contemplate the admission | 








of recent cases on moderate terms; and is 
expressed that the munificent funds of 
and Guy’s, will be made applicable in a similar 


in 
manner. But, the lunatic wards at Guy’s, we 
see, are likely to be closed. ee ee 
condition of , 28 well as of the other 
hospitals, we must infer that the opinion of the 
Commissioners is more favourable than it was, 


ferent icnographic distribution, and ially by 
the incorporation of garden-courts with works of 
art disposed therein; but, wherever possible, as 
we said of hospitals last week, the towns should be 
left, and a site obtained inthe open country. The 
mixture of the class of ordinary paupers with those 
persons who have notwithstanding their affliction 
cultivated minds, is admittedly not desirable ; 
and recreations and employments must be of a 
different character. On all, however, the influ- 
ence of good air and exercise, and of natural beauty, 
operates. At the asylum at Charenton, in France, 
paintings in fresco or encaustic, in the chapel, and 
much gilding, have been thought suitable; whilst 
Dr. Conolly, we believe, objects to embellishment 
of that character. 


Though there is very much yet to be done in 
the provision of new buildings, and in the devotion 
of their skill by architects to this branch of their 
vocation,—or by means (good planning and struc- 
tural arrangement), which really comprise the 
chief and special agency for the proper treatment 
of the insane, what already been done in 
this country is, comparatively considered, great. 


The history of the progressive changes to the 
ultimate disuse of mechanical restraint, forms an 
interesting subject, which has been treated by 
several writers.* The credit for the first step may 
be given to France. In 1792, Pinel struck off the 
chains of the patients in the Bicétre; but after 
that time, the progress did not kecp place with 
that effected in England ; and in 1828, in France, 
the old system had not disappeared. In the 
year 1792, mentioned in referring to France, “ The 
Retreat” at York was projected: it was opened 
in the next year; and to it and to the exposure, 
in 1814, of the condition of the York Asylum, 
and to the contrast which was apparent between 
the cases, we may attribute the amendment 
from the wretched condition of the insane 
which up to the latter date prevailed. “ The 
Retreat ” was, and still is, an institution main 
tained by the Society of Friends; and the reader 
who is disposed to pursue the subject will find 
from some of the authorities, that the project 
and its execution were mainly due to the 
family of the Tukes, of York, honoured members 
of the Society. One who knew them well in very 
early life, had impressed on his recollection the 
fact of a matter of improvement—simple, but 
which serves to indicate the perception of the 
right principles. We refer to the substitution 
of casements of iron, for the iron bars which 
previously had been considered indispensable. 
Some account of the structural changes made will 
be found in the “ Description,” by S. Tuke,+ and 
in other works by the same hand; and a bicgra- 
phical notice of the elder Tuke may be met with, 
written by Lindley Murray. 

Alterations to “The Retreat,” including the 
addition of a new wing, are, we believe, at this 
present time about being commenced. Many, if 
not the chief of the original improvements, are 
said to have been those adopted eventually in the 
county asylum at York, and in other cases. 


The earliest reference that we have met with to 
improved new buildings, is supplied by the title of 





* Society for Improving the Condition of the Insane. 
The Prize Essay, entitled ‘* The Progressive Changes which 
have taken place since the time of Pinel, in the moral 
Management of the Insane, and the various Contrivances 
which have been adopted instead of Mechanical Restraint.”’ 
By Daniel H. Tuke, M.D. Assistant Medical Officer to the 
York Retreat, &c. &c. ; together with a short Abstract or 


| Classification of Cases contributed by Sir Alexander Mori- 


son, M.D. 8vo. pp. 122. London: J. Churchill, 1854. 
“The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical 
Restraints.”” By John Conolly, M.D. 8vo. pp. 380. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1856. 
** 4 Concise History of the Entire Abolition of Mecha- 
nical Restraint in the Treatment of the Insane,’’ &c. By 


| R. Gardiner Hill, F.S.A., M R.C.S. London: Longman 


and Co. 1857. 

+ A Description of the Retreat near York for Persons 
afflicted with Disorders of the Mind among the Society of 
Friends ; giving a Historical Narrative of the Rise and 
Progress of the Institution, a Description of the Moral and 
Medical Treatment practised in it, and many other interest- 
ing Particulars, with three 4to plates, descriptive of the 
Buildings,” by S. Tuke, 4to. York: W. Alexander, 1813. 
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a work* by Mr. Wm. Stark, architect of the 
Glasgow asylum, and of one at Dundee, spoken of 
by the Edinburgh Review about forty years back 
(when it was condemning the London asylums, 
then lately erected), the first-named building as 
“the best in Britain,” or at the time of its 
erection, and the other as “of admirable con- 
struction.” 

The introduction formerly of the “non-restraint 
system” is greatly due to Mr. Hill, of Lincoln, 
who put it im practice there in 1837,—de- 
claring that mechanical restraints were “never 
necessary, never justifiable, and always injurious.” 
The system was adopted at Hanwell in 1839, and 
shortly afterwards at Northampton, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Stafford, Glasgow, and Haslar, and in 
Ireland, and generally. To Dr. Conolly, however, 
the merit of the complete demonstration of the 
correctness of the system, is due. Within 
recent years our volumes may be referred to for 
particulars of the chief buildings erected. In our 
fifth volume, for 1847 (p. 585), the plans for the 
Colney Hatch Asylum were described, and some 
remarks, in continuation of a previous paper, were 
offered, on the arrangement of lunatic asylums 
generally. In our ninth volume, for 1851, the 
executed design for the Colney Hatch building ; 
in the next volume, the asylum for the counties 
of Monmouth, Hereford, Brecknock, and Radnor, 
at Abergavenny, and the Eglinton Asylum at 
Cork; in the thirteenth volume, for 1854, the 
hospital on Coton-hill, near Stafford (referred to in 
recent letters as an example of the hospital required 
for the patients of the higher class); and, in last 


year’s, the Essex Asylum, at Brentwood, were de- | 


scribed and illustrated. These examples will afford 
aid in studying the subject of ienographic distribu- 
tion in relation to the class of buildings. An appa- 


rent disadvantage from extended line of plan, in| 


some of them—namely, as to distance of wards and 
rooms from the kitchen,—was referred to in the 
most important of the cases. Whilst the Colney 
Hatch plan has the extended line, the Brentwood 
plan too seeks to preserve advantages of prospect, 
but with buildings arranged rather at right angles, 
and bounding the gardens and airing-courts— 
which last, however, are open on one or more 
sides. 

Both the history of the changes, however, and 
the full consideration of the requirements in 
asylums, are subjects too extensive for present 
notice. It may be necessary to recur to them. 





CRAWLEY AND HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 

“Is it worth while looking at Crawley Church ? 
I am told ‘ there’s nothing in it.’” Of course it 
is worth while. There is not an old church in this 
wide United Kingdom that does not contain some 
interesting confirmation of history, a link in the 
chain of artistic progress, or a thing of beauty,— 


something, in short, to either interest, enlighten, | 


or delight, and usually all three. If the archi- 
tecture have been obliterated, messed, destroyed, 
you will find a monument or two,— 


** And on one side 
An epitaph and quaint memorial 
Remembers the first founder, who beneath 
Sieeps carved in effigy, while overhead 
A dusty banner, colourless with time, 
Waves in the air, an emblem of his toil 
And martial calling.’’ 


If sash-windows have been put into the nave | 


roof, and the whole of the interior agreeably 
whitewashed, there is perhaps a good Early 
English chancel : if there be no stained glass, there 
is a fine brass, or an elegant piscina, or a Norman 
north door. Depend upon it you will find some- 
thing, and therefore never believe those who say 
“there is nothing to see in the old church.” 
Crawley being on the Brighton road, was well 
known in the old coaching days (pleasant days, 
notwithstanding the waste of time and “ please 
remember the coachman !”) : it has the termination 
from leigh, a meadow, common in the county, and 
which round about has been mostly turned into a 
“ly,”—pronounced as if the inhabitants desired 
to make it evident ; as Arding-ly, and Chidding-ly, 
and Hoath-ly. It has, at the London end of the 
one wide street that forms the parish, the stump 
of a singularly large and ancient elm, presenting 
an apartment inside, but yet supplying sap to a 
bower of leafy branches above. There’s life still 


in the outer skin of the old fellow, though time 


and ill-usage have taken the heart out of him. 


Warburton says Crawley is “remarkable only | 


for its church steeple, which is a tower of great 


height, built all of fine freestone, and adorned | 


with antique figures and grotesque embellish- 


ments.” The tower is of the Perpendicular period | 








* Remarks on the Constraction of Public Hospitals for 
the Cure of Mental Derang t. 4to. Edinburgh. 1807. 








(the body of the church is earlier), and was 
coarsely repaired, especially at the top, in the 

inning of the present century, so that it has at 
first sight almost a modern aspect. The outline 
of the tower is very good: in other words, its pro- 
portions are satisfactory. The figures spoken of 
would seem to be from another building, and are 
worked in, in the west front. These are small and 
rude. In addition to these, will be found repre- 
sented the lamb, a bird, and the Masonic star, if 
we mistake not, of eight points. Within, amongst 
various little peculiarities, heraldic as well as 
architectural, a tie-beam of the roof displays, in 
one line in old English, the first part separated 
from the second by foliage, the following moral 
apothegm :— 

“ fan yu wele be war. for warldly good 
wakpth man blpnde. > Ge war be for whate 
compth be Hynde.” 


A brass inscription to the memory of William 
Blast, who died the 27th of February, 1438, 
|“ cujus anime,”* &e. ke. affords some excellent 
| examples of the letters and figures of that period. 


Some of the windows, too, are worth noting ; but 
| we must say no more, or we shall have no space 
for Horsham, which is on the same arm of the 
| railway, throwing off at the Three Bridges station, 
| and has more points of interest. 


Horsham,—whether the name be derived from 


| Horsa, the Saxon chief (a favourite in the county), 
ior from Hurst, a wood, and ham, a town,—is an 
| ancient place, and a pleasing. The approach to the 
church, through an avenue of trees, paved with 


the large flag-stones peculiar to the neighbour- 
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Golden Legend says of St. Peter, that “he bare 
alway a sudary (or maniple), wyth wyche he 
wyped the teerys y* ranne from his eyen.”* 

of the cope on each side is ornamented 


Here, however, we may not stay. Onut- 
side, the grammar-school, on the south side of the 
church, the river and the far-away stretching 
fields make a charming picture, agreeable to 
contemplate ; while over all dominates the 





hood, used also for roofing, is remarkably pretty : 
the sight, when the sun is shining through the} 
leaves and on the old church beyond, is a joy | 
gratis, “Gratis!” says Jerrold. “It is the! 
voice of Nature, speaking from the fulness of her} 
|large heart. The word is written all over the 
blue heaven; the health-giving air whispers it 
about us ; it rides the sunbeam ; the lark thrills it, | 
high up in his skyey dome; the little wayside | 
flower breathes gratis from its pinky mouth; the 
bright brook murmurs it; it is written in the 
harvest moon. And yet, how rarely do we seize 
the happiness, because, forsooth, it is a joy 
gratis.” 

Cartwright, in his “ Western Sussex,” and other 
historians of the county, describe Horsham Church 
as an Early English structure, and this is correct 
as regards the body of the church, which displays 

|an interesting clerestory of lancet arches. But 
they all overlook the fact that the tower is of 
Norman architecture, and was probably built quite 
at the commencement of the twelfth century, 
if not before. East of the tower, too, on the 
north side, there is some Norman work, disguised 
by restoration, but unmistakable. 

Interiorly the church is a large and lofty build- 
ing, including the tower, 146 feet long. It i 
much twisted and racked about by time: it ha® 


| gone over towards the north, and the columns are | 8T° 


| greatly out of upright. The ceiling, pentangu- 
| lar, so to speak, is boarded, and formed into panels 
| by mouldings, with carved bosses and knots at 
| the intersections. The east window is a modern 
abomination, in imitation of one of the Perpendi- 
cular period, surrounded externally by rustics! 


On the north side of the chancel, between that 
and what is known as the Roughey Chantry, is a 
Purbeck canopied altar-tomb, from which the 
inscriptions have been taken away. The canopy, 
or testern, is groined, and is supported by four | 
marble pillars. Shields, patere and lions’ heads | 
occupy the cornice. The whole is of Debased | 
Gothic. This has been usually supposed to com- | 
memorate Thomas Lord Hoo (“ the noble Baron | 
Hoo,” as Camden calls him), who died in Feb- ; 
ruary, 1455. Mr. Durrant Cooper, in a paper on 
this and other monuments in the church, printed 
in the excellent new volume of the “Collections” | 
published by the Sussex Archeological Society, | 
is disposed to think that it was erected to the | 
memory of his half-brother, Thomas Hoo, who | 
died in October, 1486, in which opinion, judging 
from the character of the work, we should be 
inclined to agree. 

The font at the west end of the church, is also 
of Purbeck marble, probably of the same period | 
as the canopied tomb. On the south side of the | 
| chancel is an altar tomb, with a recumbent stone. 
effigy of Sir Thomas de Brewese, or Braose, who | 
died, September 22, 1395. In this the habiliments | 
of the period are admirably represented: it has | 
probably once been coloured.t Near it is a more 








| ® The invocation stands, “ Cujus aie. ppiciet. de. anie.— 
the anime being repeated, as is sometimes the case. 
+ There is a goud engraving of it in Cartwright’s book. 


Later 


tower, which for seven centuries and more has 
looked down on successive generations. If it 
could speak, how many tales could it relate? 
And yet it could tell us little that we do not 
know; the good and evil passions of mankind 
were the same then as now, and led to the same 
lessons :— 






























































“ Ancient Tower! thy voice 
Need not instruct us : for we look around 
On highways or on byways of our life, 
And find no sorrow of the ancient days 
Unparaliei’d in ours ; no love sublime, 
No patient and heroic tendernese, 
No strong endurance in adversity, 
No womanly or manly grace of mind, 
That we could not, if every truth were known, -. 
Match with its fellow in our later days. 
So keep, Old Tower, thy secrets to thyself! 
There’s not a hovel in the crowded town 
That could not tell us tomes of histories 
Of good and evil, wonderful as thine.’’} 





THE NEW ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tu works of the new Adelphitheatre are inactive 
progress, and though comparatively little has been 
done, the roof, we are told, will be put on within 
the next six weeks. The new building will cover a 
somewhat larger area than was comprised within 
the old house, the present plan being made to in- 
clude all the ground added at various dates. The 
and also, will be excavated to a depth of 10 or 
11 feet below the original level, to get space re- 
quired beneath the pit and stage. The gallery 
entrance will be at the side, or from Bull-inn- 
court, in which, also, will be one of the stage en- 
trances. The pit and box entrances will be as at 
present, from the Strand. A wide flight of stairs 
will lead to the grand tier, which will be appro- 
priated to private boxes ; and it appears there will 
be four other staircases of communication between 
this and the other tier of boxes, and that two of 
these staircases—those in the angles next the 
proseenium boxes—will extend also to the gallery 
and pit levels. There will be four tiers of pro- 
scenium boxes, ranging with the divisions alluded 
to, of the body of the house. The proscenium 
boxes will oceupy much space, and form 2 
eading feature in the decorative effect. The whole 
of the stairs and floors to will be fire- 
proof; and the apertures in the external wall 
next Bull-inn-court will be contrived so that they 
may be made readily available for escape in case 
of fire. The pit will extend under the grand tier 
of boxes, as in the rhage A waege of 
the gallery, and of the pit, wi as 
stalls, those in the latter case having the staircase, 
communication before mentioned, with the boxes. 
A saloon, over the grand staircase, will be 

i in connection with the upper boxes. 

The roof-principals will be of wrought iron, and 
they will be carried from the ground, 
of the brickwork, by cast-iron stancheons built ~ 
or on a somewhat similar principle to that 





* As quoted by Mr. Bouteil. 
+ An engraving of this brass is given in Messrs. 

Waller's book of brasses. 
+t Charles Mackay. 
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toin our notice of St. James’s-Hall.* The arrange- 
ment in the present case seems to have been 
in the first instance, to avoid the removal 

and re-instatement of the —. It hap- 
er a. cache Gr ton nd 80 seriously 
ive as to ire the removal, under any 
circamatances ; the work is, therefore, in pro- 


Owing to the space ed by the proscenium 
boxes, and the curvature of the ae hed the ordi- 
boxes, the first impression on ing at the 
drawings is, that of a larger number of bad places 
for seeing, than would be desirable. But these 
matters, no doubt, have been well considered, or 
may be altered; and for the proper method for 
reconciling the objects in theatre-planning,—the 
question which lately we alluded to—we are not 
even yet prepared to offer any suggestion to 
remove the difficulty which an architect has. 

The decorative effect of the house, we opine, 
will be tasteful and elegant. A manner resembling 
that of florid Italian in the enrichments, per- 
vades the whole: light and highly ornamental 
shafts carry the box fronts; the partitions of the 
private boxes have their front edges formed in 


effect ; and the centre of the ceiling rises 
in domical form. Of all these features, and many 
of those of the structure, we shall, however, have 
other opportunities of speaking. Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
our readers know, is the architect, and the work 
is being executed by Mr. Willson. The front in 
the Strand, and the premises next Maiden-lane, 
are not at present touched. This is par exrcel- 
tence the year of theatre-building, and something 
im that branch of architecture and building-work 
has been done both northward and eastward in 
London, that we must find opportunity to notice. 





BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
MYERS 1. SARL. 

We mentioned some time ago that Mr. Myers 
had brought an action against Messrs. Sarl, to 
recover the balance of the amount of contract, 
extra works and fittings, in respect of the pre- 
mises rebuilt for Messrs. Sarl, in Cornhill, and 
that it had been referred to arbitration. The in- 
quiry has been going on since then, Mr. Thomas 
Norton, barrister, being arbitrator. Nine or ten 
meetings have been held, and a number of archi- 
tects and builders have been examined on the 
part of the plaintiff, including Mr. Barnett (the 
defendants’ architect), Mr. R. Roberts (the 
defendants’ surveyor), Mr. G. Plucknett, Mr. H. 
Hunt, Mr. Geo. Smith (builder), Mr. Chas. Lucas, 
Mr. J. T. Knowles, Mr. Abraham, and others. 
The case is one of some mystery, and involves 
several points of considerable importance. Let 
us mention, in brief, that the quantities were 
taken out by a surveyor (Mr. Roberts) named by 
Messrs. Sarl, assisted by one of Mr. Barnett’s 
pupils, and that the account of extras and omissions 
as made out by the same surveyor (the defendants’ 
own agent), and certified as correct by their archi- 
tect, is that for which the builder is proceeding. 
According to the contract, orders in writing were 
to be given for all alterations, and a weekly 
account of the work done thereunder delivered to 
the architect. These are the two points on which 
the counsel for the defendants, with or without 
consideration of right and wrong, is insisting. 

ye will illustrate the proceeding by one example. 
The contract provides, say 301. for concrete. The 
concrete actually used comes, according to the de- 
fendants’ own surveyor, to, say, 10/. In making 
up the account, 30/. is placed amongst the dedue- 
tions, 107. amongst the additions. “Where is 
the written order for the ten pounds’ worth 
of eoncrete ?” says the barrister. “None was 
given: it was provided for im the specifica- 
tion.” “Very well: then I object to it,” and off 
goes the 10/.—the defendant knowing perfectly 
well, nevertheless, that the concrete was used. 
Again, 100/. were put down in the contract by 
direction for scagliola. The defendants and their 
architect took the scagliola into their own hands, 
and gave their orders to the party employed,— 
one recommended by the architect. The work 
done came to 227/.; which sum the builder paid 
on the certificate of the architect. The sum of 
1001. is entered on the list of deductions, 2271. in 
the list of extras; but as there is no order signed 
by the architect for this work, the defendants’ 
counsel knocks off the amount, and coolly says, 
the builder must: lose it. If we were to express 
what our opinion of such a proceeding is, we might 
be liable to an action for libel. 

Architects are very gravely interested in this 
matter, and we shall return to it. 


i design very common in late and imferior Deco- 
curves of coutrary flexure, with a view to the! . ; 


A RAMBLE AMONGST VILLAGE 
CHURCHES IN WORCESTERSHIRE* 
Fladbery—My second day’s excursion took me 

to Fladbury, a pleasant village on the Avon, at the 
distance of ten miles from Worcester. I here 
found a church for the most part of Decorated 
character merging into Perpendicular, and which 
derives its interest more, perhaps, from the sepul- 
chral monuments it contains than from strictly 
architectural features, of which the following brief 
enumeration may suffice: — Three very obtuse 
arches of two plain-chamfered orders borne on 
octagonal shafts, which divide the space from the 
west to the chancel arch into nave and side aisles ; 
the caps composed of a scroll mould with large 
oblique fillet on the under side; the short but 
deeply inflected unornamented bell; the seroll- 
mould necking; the clerestory windows,—littic 
coupled ogee lights under a square head, set close 
below the wall-plate over the points of the arches ; 
those of the side aisles in rapid deeply-splayed 
openings under a three-centred arch on the south 
side, a four-centred one on the north; the great 
eastern window of the chancel a six-light one of a) 


rated, resulting from the formation of the sub- 
divisions by tracery-bars following the curves of 
the containing arch, and which, if produced, would 
intersect it; the lights rising in gradation from 
the centre to the sides, and being surmounted by 
a quatrefoliated circle. There remains nothing of 
the ancient timber-roof except the six curved 
braces of the principals on each side the chancel, 
springing from exquisitely carved corbels, all of 
different designs, the spandrils being filled in with 
foliage. 

In the middle of the nave stands a very fine 
altar-tomb of Scotch granite highly polished, sharp 
and clear in outline as when first executed. The 
brasses are full-length figures, of knight in com- 
plete plate armour with lion at the feet, and of 
lady with the feet resting on dogs ; the hands of 
both effigies clasped on the breast. Square pavels, 
each enclosing a quatrefoil, with every foil tre- 
foliated, and quatrefoliated pointed ovals in the 
spandrils, enrich the sides and ends of the tomb; 
a band of quatrefoliated circles the base mould. 
Three shields of arms at the head and two at the 
feet of the figures are richly emblazoned in-colours 
and gold. The border legend of brass inserted in 
the slope of the cornice informs us that this noble 
memorial was raised to “ Johannes Throckmorton 
et Alianora uxor ejus et Thomas filius eorum 
Johannes fuit sub thesaurarius Anglia qui vero 
obiit vicesimo tertio die Aprilis anno Domini Millmo. 
CCCC°AXLV. quorum animabus,” &. At the 
entrance of the sanctuary lies a sepulchral slab 
with half-length brass of a priest, a former Rector 
of the church, “ Qui vero obiit ultimo die Aprilis 
ao. Domini M.CCCCLVIII. cujus anima,” &e. 
Near to this is a still more interesting brass, though 
a little later in date,—a small full-length, a little 
more than a foot in height, of an ecclesiastic in 
full vestment, a former Rector also of the church, 
who died in 1501. Besides these, there exist two 
other slabs at the west end ; one, that of a warrior, 
the accompanying matrix of the female figure 
being deprived of its brass. The legend of this, as 
well as of the contiguous one, is defective in the 
date, which, however, the general character clearly 
indicates to be of the fifteenth century. 

On the south side of the sanctuary a fragment 
of the Early English period has survived every- 
thing of coeval date with itself. This is an 
admirable double piscina, of two trefoil arches, 
springing from a central bearing shaft (this is a 
restoration), the lateral foils being continued 
downwards to form the sides of the opening, 
enclosed in an obtuse arch, whose mouldings are 
likewise continuous. The section is very good, 
and quite characteristic of the style: the water- 
drains are circular sinkings. 


A square porch, projecting from the south-west 
side of the church, roofed with a single compart- 
ment of four-celled vaulting, plain-chamfered ribs 
springing from shafts in the angles with abacus, 
cap, and necking identical with these members of 
the internal shafts, sufficiently connect this portion 
in date with the interior. But the Tower engaged 
at the west end carries us back to a much more 
remote period, for the two lower stories, perhaps 
also the third, are clearly the work of Norman 
builders, as is shown by the corner buttresses of 
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by mere slita, the story by a two- 

a battlemented parapet, with pierced verti 
panelling, and square pinnacles in the middle and 
at the angles. 

Cropthorne.— The ferry-boat conveyed me 
across the Avon, at a quarter of a mile’s distance 
from which the little church of Cropthorne crowns 
a gentile ascent, the successor, evidently, of a much 
earlier edifice. The mdications of this anterior 
structure are visible mainly in the chancel arch, 
very low, pointed, of two plain-chamfered orders, 
resting on pilaster masses flanked on each side by 
an attached shaft, set in the angle formed by the 
intersection of pilaster and wall ; crowned by short 
cone capitals and abacus of the simplest section, 
all very coarse in execution. And further, in the 
arch giving admission from the nave into the 
tower, at the west end, pointed also, with hood- 
mould of large nail-heads. The circular arches 
sustained on somewhat bulky colummar piers, are 
not faithful representatives of the age whose archi- 
tecture they affect, to which they have just enough 
of resemblance to cheat the eye into a momentary 
belief of antiquity, which vanishes on the most 
svperficial examination. They are most probably 
contemporaneous with the windows of the entire 
church, insertions of very late Decorated character, 
or perhaps of the Perpendicular period, with such 
close similarity to those of Fladbury, that they 
may be passed over with the remark that the 
elerestory windows are here placed over the piers, 
and not over the points of the arches, a proof that 
the old builders were bound by no sach unvarying 
consistency of practice in this matter of construc- 
tion as has sometimes been imputed to them. 

At the eastern extremity of the south side of 
the chancel, there occurs a singular example of 
the ingenious employment of an architectural 
member, for a very different from its 
original destination. This is the conversion of a 
capital into a piscina, projecting from the wall, 
and which, from the profile of its abacus and deep 
unornamented bell, I take to be of Early English 
origin. The top is slightly hollowed, and close to 
the wall is pierced a circular hole for the escape of 
water. 

The original open benches of this church, 
whose destruction would have been a just subject 
of regret, have by good fortune been admirably 
preserved. The traceried designs of the ends, the 
bold string on the upper edge, the double ogee 
with circular fillet at the base and top, are ex- 
tremely good, and characteristic of Early Perpen- 
dicular work. The sharp and delicate carving 
recalls to mind the skilful hand which has left its 
impress on the corbels of the chancel-roof at 
Fladbury. Indeed, it requires no great effort of 
imagination to suppose the same builder to have 
raised these neighbouring structures: for, in addi- 
tion to the all but identical designs of the 
windows, we find in the ground-stage of the 
tower the same system of buttressing ; the little 
round-headed shallow scooping in the central but- 
tress, in which is inserted a strip of glass, a few 
inches in width, to which narrow dimensions is 
contracted the splay, opening wide in the internal 
face of the wall and running through its entire 
thickness. The belfry openings are two light 
perpendicular windows, divided upwards by two 
transoms, of which the lower one is traceried, and 
surrounded by a prominent dripstone descending 
half way to the sill, and returned horizontally as 
a string,—somewhat coarse in execution, but 
sufficiently pleasing and picturesque in effect on a 
distant view. 

Of the memorials raised to the family of the 
Dingles in this church, I shall do no more than 
note the existence, as neither from beauty of 
design, richness of material, nor skilful exeention, 
do they merit a description. The one, an altar- 
tomb of stone, with recumbent male and female 
effigies, the former in the warlike attire of the 
age, dates from 1624. Avsecond, a canopied tomb 
on which the figures are in an attitude of devo- 
tion, and their offspring represented in the usual 
position at the sides, is of the date of 1646. 

Retracing my steps to Fladbury, I thence pro- 
ceeded to Wyre Piddie, prompted by the desire 
to glance at the famous chancel arch,—famous in 
Worcestershire as an indisputable relic of so-called 
Saxon architecture. It is mortifymg to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge one’s inability to discover 
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slight and uniform breadth and projection from | 
base to summit ; by the one in the middle of each | 
disengaged side (an arrangement peculiarly | 
characteristic), in which is scooped out a shallow | 
round-topped recess; and by the semihexagonal | 


strings. The first and second stages are lighted | 
P 





* See page 171, ante. 


* See p. 567, ante. 
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what every one else to see very clearly; 
but I should be wanting in candour did I not-avow 
that I departed unconvinced of the pre-Norman 
origin of this fragment. I saw nothing but alow 
round-headed arch, cut in the wall, with a 
concentric dri of the usual Early Norman 
rofile, returned inwardly in the direction of the 
opening, and again at right angles, so as to form 
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an impost tablet, with no peculiarity of masonry, 
no marks which can be held distinctive of the 
mode of construction of any people or epoch. This 
arch is flanked on each side by a narrow circular- 
topped aperture; in the adjacent and kindred 
chapel of Pinvin, these apertures are square, and 
herein resides the only difference between the 
chancel walls of the twostructures. On the whole, 


I conclude this arch to be pronounced Saxon on | 


no more solid grounds than would support the 
claims to the same designation of the one I saw in 
the curious little ciurch of Pirton, near Croome, 
and, indeed, of half the round chancel arches in 
the country. The west window isa Perpendicular 
one of three lights, a more favourable specimen of 
its age than we should expect to meet with in so 
rude a structare. It contains numerous fragments 
of contemporaneous stained glass, utterly marred 
in effect by the careless arrangement which has 
placed them in juxtaposition without regard to the 
unity of the subject represented. The object 
which will be viewed with the greatest interest is 
an original Norman font of very early date: the 
bowl, supported by a cylindrical stem, is sur- 
rounded below the rim by a band of the chevron 
reversed, a string of the same enrichment in its 
usual form occurring beneath, and a scolloped 
ornament at the base of the bowl. 

Ashchurch, Kemerton, and Overbury. — The 
starting point of my third day’s ramble was 
Ashchurch, a village distant two miles from 
Tewkesbury. The church, of generally Perpen- 
dicular character, consists of nave and an aisle on 
the north side only, separated by low octagons 
carrying six obtuse arches of two plain-chamfered 
orders—this being the section also of the absens 
and capitals. These supports, declining alarm- 
ingly from their vertical position, are shored up 
by internal sloping masses of wall rising from the 
floor, and abutting nearly on a level with the apex 


of the arch, and having quadrantal spaces cut out | 


at the base. The windows, of two and of three 
lights, set on the outer edge of an immoderately 
deep splay, are true to the type I have heretofore 
described, which appears quite characteristic of 
the district. The object by which strangers are 
attracted to this church is the wooden rood-screen 


stretching across the chancel, a pleasing and now | 


somewhat rare memorial of ancient ritual usages, 
It consists of two stories in height of pierced 
vertical-lined panelling, separated by a deep and 
well-carved band of foliage. The loft is coved 
over in a quarter-circle curve, whose concave sur- 
face is spaced into squares by delicately moulded 
ribs, and finishes in a broad frieze of the vine 
tendrils, fruit, and leaves, with a coronal crest of 
inverted trefoliated semicircles, having flowered 
points, an enrichment constantly occurring in 
similar situations in the Flamboyant architecture 
of France. 

The noticeable features on the outside are the 
remains of an old Norman doorway in the south 
wall, under a porch of Perpendicular date; the 
outer order enriched on the face with the deri- 
zontal zig-zag and a string of pearls, surmounted 
by a dripstone with very curious flat seroll termi- 
nations. The shafts have disappeared, and within 
the doorway has been inserted a pointed aperture, 
with mouldings continuous to the ground,—an 
innovation probably of the same date as the 
interior of the church te which epoch may also be 
referred the engaged Tower at the west end, with 
its corner buttresses of six stages, graduated in 
height and projection, the window in the west 
front of the ground story, and the solid battle- 
mented parapet. 

Kemerton.—At my next stage, the charmingly 
secluded village of Kemerton, which I reached by 
a walk through a country rural and picturesque 


in the highest degree, I was doomed to disappoint- | 


ment in my ecclesiological researches. I found a 
church in which the hand of the restorer is every- 


where manifest in its complete transformation into | 


a highly florid Decorated edifiee. I found ritual) 


arrangements costly and sumptuows; but I ob- 


served nothing ancient internally but the Pointed , 
Transitional arch under the tower, and the frag- | 


ment of an abacus: an enormous splayed opening 


expanding through the entire thickness of the | 


wall until contracted on the outer face to a mere 
pointed slit, glazed as a window. Nothing on the 


outside save the ground-story of the tower, and a | 
string or two just sufficient to tell of the past | 
existence of a structure of which they are the) 


only relies. I hastened, therefore, to Overbury, 


at half a mile’s distance, through a country of | 


undiminished beauty, where I found more than 


compensation in its singularly interesting and / 


instructive church, which I proceed to describe. 
Overbury —The plan of the church comprises 
three aisles, central tower, and square chancel. 


| Three Norman columnar piers, 4 feet in height by |have but little information to afford, and 
7 feet 9 inches in circumference, and having inter- | searcely sufficient to determine with i 
columniations of 9 feet, with the responds, sustain | what order of construction its ostensible features 
semicircular arches of two are te be referred. The pointed arches 
orders, and form the separation between middle | east and west, of two plain-chamfered orders 
and side aisles, The abaeus, a square of 3 feet) ing on almost shapeless masses of stone not 
5 inches, with a depth of 5 imches, has the under-/ called piers, the very tall bases from 
side deeply hollow-ehamfered on the south side, | the wanton Se been cut 
with an additional intervening channel on the remains of odd protuberances 
‘north. The ee plain on the of the base common in Norman buildings, 
north, and springing heads, and a minute which have been called tongues, are not very 
' capital is, onthe apposite side, enriched by scooping | guides to lead toa diseovery of dates. The 

out on each edge a series of semicircular notehes, | in the north and southsides of the ground 
and is brought dewn upon the abacus. Agaim,on of three lights, are of clear Perpendicular cha- 
the south side, the capital, of 9 inches in depth, | racter. 

sloped at the lower corners just enough to makea; The font is a vary interesting relic of a date 
transition from the square to the cylinder, has the quite as remote as the earliest ing portions 
inferior part furrowed into channels, exactly re- of the chureh, and t h displaying some marks 
sembling the strie of a shell: whilst on the of restoration, yet in the main unaltered. The 
north side, the more common capital of inverted external surface of the bowl is ornamented with 
cones is introduced. The base, a not very clearly four panels of sculptare, the first representing a 
defined section of a hollow between two rounds, is priest, with the stole thrown over the shoulders, 
elevated on a square plinth. The covering of the and holding in the right hand the symbolical ark ; 
nave is a plaster waggon-vault. Over each pier the second, a having the head surrounded 
of the ground-story, so high as to touch the wall- | with the nimbus, and holding in each hand a 
plate, descending a little lower than the summit pastoral staff; the third square is occupied by.a 
of the pier arch, and occupying the entire space representation of foliage; and the fourth displays 
between two contiguous arches, is cut a round- a cross and dove, manifestly one of the restorations 
topped aperture, with deeply splayed niche con- of which I have spoken. The stem is of much 
tracted on the external face of the wall to mere later date than the bow! itself, a fact evident from 
slits. The lean-to roof of the side aisle, abutting | the presence of the ball flower which is employed 
at its upper end on a level with what I must call in its decoration. : 

these clerestory lights, they, of course, look both, The only entranee to the church is a doorwa 
upon the central and lateral divisions of the | on the southside, ite to the second pier arc 
church. Beyond the portion thus described, from the west: am ‘example of the 
there have sarvived but very faint indications of Merman-ers, with three orders of rolls in the arch 
the original Nerman building ; for the outer walls morildings, of a more complex and refined charac- 
west of the ¢hancel have been entirely replaced by ;‘ten, than appears quite consistent with the simple 
modern constructions, with insertions of three |#ection of the abacus, and the somewhat rudely 
light windows of the common Decorated net-work | ornamented capitals of the cou shafts in the 
pattern, Before arriving, however, in chrono- sides. The porch preceding this doorway is a 
| Jogical succession at this later work, we meet with | modern construction. : 
considerable intervening portions of pure Early; The west, south, and north walls are entirely 
English, exemplified in a very interesting way, new: in the first-named the triplet of lancets 
and with some peculiarities of detail. First, the appears as mere t 3 but the exterior of 
window in the west front is composed of the chancel is brought into close resemblance to 
three isolated lancets (the middle one tallest),| the interior, by first surrounding the windows 
mere perforations piereed im the outer face with a continuous roll, returned at right angles at 
}of the wall with no mouldings whatever: the | the foot ; and again, with an external roll resting 
inner face being formed into three correspond- | on ringed shaft at each side, and surmounting the 
ing arches, with rolls im thehead carried on single whole by a well-marked label extending over the 
shafts backed by a-wall strip. But it is in the | wall, until stopped by the buttresses. The filleted- 
| chancel that this era of Pointed architecture is Toll string on which the windows stand, breaks 
| most beautifully developed : a distinction arising, over the buttresses, plain Pilaster masses of 
\I apprehend, not from any difference of date in | uniform breadth and projection from the ground 
‘the erection of the west and east ends, but solely | te the eaves course, strengthened at the east end 
\from the general, perhaps universal practice, of by more massive constructions of two stages, 
| «ge ‘ 
|lavishing upon the sanctuary all the resources and , united by weathered slopes. 
| riches of the art. The two compartments of four- | The external features of the Tower, of three 
celled vaulting which make up the and stories divided by plain strings, strengthened at 
‘breadth of the chancel, afford an admirable ex-| the angles by buttresses set nally, are alto- 
| ample in detail of the vaulting system of the early | gether Perpendicular, and only to be noticed for 
English builders: the transverse rib, a broad- the singular square belfry windows of four lights, 
filleted round; the diagonal, a roll amd t#iple with tracery im the head, produced by piercing 
fillet springing from triplets of shafts (the middie foursets of as eindes tangent to each other 
one carrying a square fillet in front) placed’between and te the sides of the ciwumseribing squares 
the windows and descending uninte ly 4 a by the intersection of mullions and 
the floor, with capitals at half the height of the transom. i 
windows. The aaah abacus, base, amd plinth,| It is satisfactory to be emsbled to add to this 
good and characteristic in section ; the deep bell | description, that the origimal benches of oak are 
clothed with exquisitely free curling foliage, amidst still in perfect preservation: a specimen of wood 
which nestle small human heads, are all apecimens carving not quite equal in design or execution to 
of these respective features worthy of close study. | the open seats I noticed at Cropthorne, but still 
Between the vaulting shafts are inserted the win- | very ereditable te the workmen of the close of the 
dows : single lancets of strikingly graceful propor- | fifteenth or beginning of the succeeding century. 
‘tions set at the back of a recess (square on the| I lingered so long at Overbury, that on my 
| plan) ef which the front is formed into a pointed return I was reluctantly compelled to pass by 
arched aperture with three rolls in the summit) unnoticed the other churches I had designed to 
supported by coupled shafts on each side encircled | Visit. These must be reserved for my last day’s 
with rings. A very well accentuated hood-mould | excurdiem. TL 
gives additional character to this part of the| inna aes aia 
‘interior. The wall rib beneath which eachwindow; ppgEIC DRINKING-FOUNTAINS FOR 

LON 


is opened, describing a very acute areh with) 2 3 
callings continuous down the sides and returned | Srr,—Mr. Melly, of Liverpool, in an article 
| horigemtally along the wall, is thus treated as an | which appears in the British Workman for Sep- 
independent member of the vaulting, a disposition tember, kindly offers two granite fountains, with 
not usaal, and, I think, inferior in elegance to the bronze heads and handles complete, for the Cit 
more ordinary method of including it in the gene-| of London, provided any lady or gentleman will 
ral group of ribs and making it rest with them | undertake to erect them and procure a constant 
upon one capital. The two circular bosses at the | supply of water for the same. And it isa i- 
interseetion of the ribs represent, the one, ® fying fact that Mr. Robert Richardson, civil en- 
crowned head, the other a mermaid. When to ineer, of Westminster, is making an effort to 
this fabulous being is given a fish, it becomes @ | fave g public drinking-fountain laced in front of 
well-known Christian symbol, either as emblematic | those large schools now in course of erec- 
| of baptism, or because the letters which form its| tion in the ty of Westminster, towards the 
Greek name are the initial letters of our Lord’s| erection of which this gentleman has collected the 
i titles. Though I failed to discover this addition | sum of 80/. and 1702. more given by « generous 
'I think its existence more than probable. The} public. Should he succeed, these schools will have 

baths and a drinking-fountain attached for the 
benefit of this populous district. 

Isaac Woop. 
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| great east window is an eight-light one of Late 
Perpendicular character. 
Regarding the interior of the central Tower I 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE NEIGHBOUR. | 


HOOD OF ROME. 


it certainly 


'was almost universal with the Romans, and there 
appears to be no evidence that this tomb was ever 
used asa bustum. Their opinion is based on an in- 
scription, still plainly discernible upox. a square 
tile let into one of the steps. It is a round stamp 
ae the names of the maker and of the consuls 
year (Quintillusand Priscus). Now, though 

i im the Fasti Consulares that 
Priscus were consuls 





were ancarthed several interesting and 
a of the old Roman road (Via Latina). 


that this tomb was ever used by Christians. A more 


| probable supposition, therefore, is, that it was. 


jamity caused the practice of ing the 
inte disuse. But there is no evidence | 


It ineaid thet about this time am offer was made built Sefore the practice of burning the dead be-| 


by seme Englishman to continue the excavations ©™™e universal; viz. during the Republic. This, 
at bie own expense, provided that he might ap- however, need not apply to that part of the strue- 
propriate whatever he found. The intention, how- ‘re on a level with the Via Latina, the character 
ever, seems to have been given up, and of some of the fragments being apparently of later 
Fortunati continued his aia alone. A and inferior workmanship. 

time afterwards the remains of a were On the ground level over the other tomb are 
diseovered, whieh, judging from its and the foundations of a building which have puzzled 
from the fragments found near and im it, there is | the amtiquaries a little. It is hardly possible, 
little reason to doubt was of Christian origin, amd, judgimg from the plan, to suppose them the re- 
aceerding to the anti ies here, was the basilica ™ains of a temple; and, if they were the walls of a 
of Sam Stefane, raised in the fourth century. | house coeval with the tombs below, its inhabitants 
Lastly, in April, two other subterramean chambers st have lived in rather unpleasant proximity to 
wene diseovered, which commemicate by a stone their deceased friends ; for there is but one entrance 


stai with a euperstructure on a level with the 
Via Latina. 

Tt is imtended, come time hence, to publish a 
work on the subject ; but with the exception of 


what has been done with this view, the annexed | the 


sketches, which f have been enabled, through the 


kimdmess of Signor Fortunati, to draw from my | 20t used as sepuichres 


to the tombs, and that is from one of the principal 
admitted 


‘ passages, while light seems to have been 


through a square opening in the floor of the 
atrium. It seems probable that the tombs and 
were of different dates; or, if 
of the same period, that the chambers below were 
at first. Indeed, it is 


ow® measurements on the spot, are, I believe, the ¢videmt that the vaults themselves were used at 


j 


first that have been made. They may, therefore, 


two distimet periods, some of the sarcophagi found 


not be uninteresting to some of your readers. |im them appearing to be of a very early date, 


In the first drawing are the plan and see- | 
tions of the first tomb that was discovered. It is | 
reached by two flights of steps, which lead down 
from the Via Latina to a sort of area, lighted 
from above by a rectangular opening, which must 
have been originally protected, I think, by a low 
wall or railing. In front of these steps, above, 
still remain the bases of pilasters and piers which | 
preéhably belonged to the portieo of some super- | 
structure. On the level below, and facing each 


while others may very possibly be Christian. 

The outer chamber below, marked D on the 
plan, is lined with blocks of travertine, plastered. 
Round three sides of it is constructed a broad 
shelf, supported on small semicircular arches of 
excellent brickwork, and ornamented with a cor- 
nice of terta-cotta or moulded yellow bricks, which 
measure about 11 in. by 4 im. by 1} in. The ceil- 
ing has formerly been painted, but the subjects 
are almost obliterated by damp and time. Under 


other, are two chambers, both waggon-vaulted, | the small arehes may still be traced paintings of 
That one between the two flights of steps is open the peacock (? emblem of the Resurrection*), of 


to the area at one end; the other chamber is 
entered by a doorway. The vault of this latter, 
one is beautifully decorated, in a style of which | 
I believe few examples exist. It is divided 
into circular and square panels, placed alter- | 
nately, as shown in the drawing, the inter- 
vals between them being filled with leaf orna- 
ment. In the centre of each panel is a grotesque 
group of figures, in the style commonly called 
arabesque—a nymph riding on the back of some | 
sea monster, or dancing with a fawn. These 
figures are executed with plaster, in low relief, 
and in some parts with incised lines. The spirit | 
and vigour of these sketches, if I may use such a | 
word for this kind of work, are truly wonderful. 
They seem to have been rapidly executed, but 
with the greatest decision and artistic skill. At | 
a little distance they have all the appearance of | 
highly-finished work, and though really roughly | 
modelled, seem as far superior to the same style of | 
decoration in the Renaissance period, as the free | 
leafage in the capitals of our best Pointed archi- | 


other animals, and fruit, exhibiting some skill. 
Several sarcophagi were found here. The most 
important one is coarsely carved in bas relief. 
Winged children are represented with baskets, 
&e. One is putting on the mask of an old man, 
while another child turns away in disgust. The 
two central ones support a medallion, on which is 
left unfinished a portrait in relief—probably of the 
deceased. These figures are nearly 2 feet high. 

Another sarcophagus bears the following in- 
scription. A touching record of marital affection : 
in bad Latin :— 


“© . SERVIENIVS . DEMETRIVS 
MAR . F. VIVIAE . SEVERAE. 
VXORI . SANTISSIMAE . ET 
MIHI .Q. BIXIT,. MECYM . AN- 
NIS. XXII. MENS. VIIT.DIES.V. 
IN . QVIBVS . SEMPER. MIHI. 
BENEFVIT .CVM .ILLA. 


PANCRATI . HIC.” 
t 


This sarcophagus also bears a medallion, repre- 


tecture are to the insipid neatness of some modern | senting the worthy couple: both heads are un- 


Gothic execution. Each end of the vault is also 


finished. The lid is ornamented with a kind of 


decorated with leaf ornament, in which, though | frieze, representing animals in varied action, exe- 


the execution is inferior, there is still great free- 


} 


cuted in very low relief. The style is vigorous, 


doin ; and lovers of ever®0a would be shocked to | but very coarse and rade. 


find great irregularity in the disposition of the | 


lines in a design so closely allied to the Classic | at the angles, with carved representations of a | 


school. 


Another sarcophagus, on the ground, is enriched 





~~ . i“ a , % ; ohi > » 7 2 1 - 
Sarcophagi were found here, and fragments of a The Pheenix, which has been regarded as an emblem 


cornice, which, though its projection is unusually 


| of the resurrection, is traditionally or mythologically be- 
| lieved amongst the Chinese to this day, as it was of old 


great for internal work, was originally, as is| by the alchemists, to be “rainbow hued;” so that the 


evident, placed at the springing of the vault. I 
have, therefore, restored it in the accompanying 
sketch. 

This tomb evidently belonged to that class of 
sepulehres to which dead bodies were consigned 
entire, viz. Conditorium (corresponding to the 
Greek dzoyator, in contradistinetion to those which 
contained the bones and ashes only (Bustam). 
The authorities here fix the date somewhere in 
the second century. Without presuming to differ 
from this opinion, it is worthy of consideration 
that at that time the practice of burning the dead 


paintings alluded to here probably denote the Pheenix, 
and not the peacock,—unless, indeed, the peacock itself, 
of the hues of which the alchemists also speak curiously, 
be the mythological Pheenix. A rainbow or peacock- 


rection, is in rather interesting accordance with the 


that the Greek term for a paim-tree is identical with that 
denoting the Phcenix. The feathery form of the palm 
leaves appears to have had something to do with this in 
the oddities of the alchemists,'and both denoted forms and 


**the grand elixir,” ‘elixir vite,”’—or water of immor- 
tality; this, too, still implying the idea of a species of 
resurrection, from “‘ashes,”’ or a ‘caput mortuum.”—Ep. 





hued bird, painted at Rome, as an emblem of the resur- | 


Chinese and the old alchemical idea of the Pheenix. It} 
has been noted, by the way, asa curious circumstance, | 


colours of chemical sublimation in the preparation of 








lion tearing a horse. In the centre of the longest 
side is carved a small barrel. It is quite possible 
that this may have been a Christian sarcophagus, 
the barrel being one of the first symbols used in 


or 
The of this chamber is paved with plain 


mosaic. 

Small windows, the Early 
English “squint,” oceur in the wali whieh sepa- 
rates the staircase. 


The inner chamber is vaulted, and the ceiling is 
finely pai with arabesque figures, in the style 
of many examples exist at Powpeii. Some 
figures, exeented in low relief with plaster, are 
introduced at the angles, and im the midet of the 
painted portions. Nearly the whole of this is exe- 
cuted in a most mast manner. Four land- 
scapes are still visible, not indeed equal in merit 
to the rest, but curious, as showing the absence of 
all conventionalism in this branch of art. While 
the griffins and other figures are simply deeorative 
and formal in line, these landscapes, though child- 
ish in conception and feebly executed, are, never- 
theless, evident attempts to represent Nature 
truthfully. The trees, for instance, are by no 
means mere types of trees, but each branch is 
made out, and mass of foliage put on, as if the 
painter had hada sketeh of a real tree beside him. 

it is intended, I believe, to present the sarco- 
phagi found im — te the museum in 
the Vatican. Tt therefore be useless to 
describe them. Of the former use of the building 
above on a level with the Via Latima, antil further 
excavations are made, little can be known. About 
six small rooms besides the atrium have been dis- 
closed. Some of these are paved with black and 
white mosaic work, and some with a composition 
of mortar and broken briek, which Vitruvius 
describes as “ ruderatio.”” The walls are chiefly of 
“ reticulated” work (with qucins of bricks set 
square, about 9 in. by 5 by 3), and in their ruined 
state stand about 3 feet 6 imehes high. A drain 
from the pavement, marked x in the drawing, 
which is laid slightly on the slope, seems to have 
carried away water, either from an ampluvium or 
bath, into the area. Whether the walls, circular 
on plan (v), and now filled im with soil and rub- 
bish, had any connectiom with the rest of the 
building, or were merely entrances to other vaults 
or catacombs (of which latter remains have been 
discovered in the vicinity), is yet to be ascer- 
tained. 

The general impression seems to be that what 
has hitherto been discovered only forms a small 
portion of a “paga” or village, of which the 
most part still remains to be disinterred. 

The basilica is undoubtedly Christian, though 
some of the capitals of columns found near it indi- 
cate an earlier and more refined period of art, and 
were probably taken from some Pagan temple. 
The number of these capitals having been insuffi- 
cient, additional ones were supplied similar to the 
ancient in general outline, but merely “ blocked” 
out, like the rude restoration of the Composite 
order in the Arch of Titus, by Pius VII. The 
remains of the Basilica lie about 40 or 50 paces 
north of the tombs. The whole of the excavations 
have been hitherto thrown open to the public 
with great generosity, by Signor Fortunati, who 
does not, however, yet allow drawings to be made 
in detail. Nevertheless, I am indebted to him 
for permission to send you the iaclosed :— 





A general plan of the superstructure of the 
tombs, with a portion of the Via Latina. 
| Sections and plan of the first tomb opened, 
basement level, one sixteenth of an inch to a foot. 

Perspective sketch: interior of ditto. 

Details of enriched panels on the vault. 

Sections and plan of the second tomb opened, 
one sixteenth of an inch to a foot. 

Rome. Cuaries L, EasTLake. 





THE BURIAL-GROUNDS OF LONDON. 

Ir is deeply to be regretted, that, notwithstand- 
ing the strong expression of public opinion, and 
the evident injustice and danger of disturbing 
the dead, cases of this wrong are frequently 
brought to notice; and it is to be feared that 
many others occur which are never heard of except 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The last account 
of this interference with the sanctity of the dead 
is in connection with the St. Martin’s Cemetery, 
| Pratt-street, Camden-town, a consecrated ground, 
| which has on former occasions been mentioned to 
| our readers. 
| It appears that the parish authorities, in spite 
| of remonstrances, have disposed of certain parts of 
| this ground for building purposes, and, in conse- 
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quence, the churchwarden of St. Martin’s, Mr. B 

Latchford, and the sexton of the cemetery, have 
been summoned before Mr. Tyrwhitt, the magis- 
trate, charged by the authorities of St. Pan- 
eras “with unlawfully and improperly removing 
certain human remains, coffins, and other matters 
and things there deposited, and buried in acertain 
burial-ground there, and doing certuin othr 
matters and things in such removal so as to be a 
public nuisance,‘ anu injurious to the health of 
her Majesty’s subjects,” Xe. 

Mr. Cook, the solicitor of St. Pancras, remarked 
that the nuisance complained of was the removal 
of a large number of coffins and bodies, which had 
been interred in the cemetery mentioned, and he 
should be enabled to show, by the evidence of Mr. 
Newman, one of the inspectors of nuisances, that 
up to the middle of August men were engaged 
in the cemetery digging out. In the course of! 
that work a large quantity of bones and coflins 
were exposed ; and in one hole were the remains of 
five bodies, in coffins partly broken. ‘The bones 
were hanging together by their tissues, particularly 
the bones of legs and thighs; and the stench 
arising was of the most disgusting and disgraceful 
description. It would appear that the men have 
been engaged since in another part of the ground, 
in a similar manner, and eoffins, bones, &c. have 
been broken and remeved to a large hole prepared | 
for that purpose. ‘The smells are very bad, and | 
no doubt must affect the health of the neigh- | 
bourhood. - | 

Some of our readers will remember the account | 
given of this barial-ground in the Builder, when | 
we were treating of the metropolitan graveyards : | 
this was at the time rather fiercely contradicted | 
by the churchwardens of St. Martin’s, who said | 
that the grounds were “salubrious and beautiful,” | 
and that there had been no overcrowding, and | 
also that there was a very large quantity of ground 
which had never been touehed. On this point | 
Mr. Cook, who must be considered as an authority, 
in consequence of his experience of the condition | 
of the graveyard of Old St. Pancras Church and | 
that adjoining, says, that at St. Martin’s there are 
at the present time some hundreds of bodies 
in the ground, and many of them within a few 
inches of the surface, and he might mention that 
human bones were now lying scattered abont the | 





grounds. Mr. Cook remarked that no doubt the | 
offending parties would say that they were only 
proceeding under the Act of Parliament, which 
was intituled “An Act to enable the granting of 
Building Leases on Parts of the Camden Town 
Cemetery belonging to the Parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, not heretofore used for Interments.” 
That, however, would not avail, for about the 
same season of the year 1854 similar excavations 
were made, but such was the indignation raised 
in Camden-town ; that after a public meeting had 
been held, and the St. Martin’s trustees com- 
municated with, the latter suspended all further 
operations till the present year. After discussion— 

Mr. Tyrwhitt adjourned the fourth hearing 
until Friday, the 5th of November, Mr. Danger- 
field, on the part of the authorities, consent- 
ing to have an independent person to look 
after the work that was going on. The case 
was then adjourned, Mr. Latchford remarking 
that the bones that had been found were no doubt 
those which had been removed by the Govern- 
ment at the time of the Charing-cross improve- 
ments. 

The facts in connection with this cemetery may 
be briefly summed up as follows. The managers 
of the St. Martin’s graveyard resisted to the 
utmost the abolition of intramural interment. In 
spite of the universal opinion of the most eminent 
medical and other authorities of the age, they per- 
sisted in asserting the wholesomeness of the practice 
of burying large numbers of the dead in the midst 
of the living. When public opinion was too strong 
for interested parties to resist, and the chief part 
of the graveyards were closed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
applied for an Act to enable them to build on the 
ground which had been appropriated to the burial 
of the dead. 

Two years ago, as Mr. Cook said, at about the 
same season of the year, an attempt similar to the 
present was made to build upon this ground; and 
this would probably have been persisted in, 
although it was evidently contrary to the Act of 
Parliament which had been obtained, which only 
allowed the use of ground in which no bodies had 
been buried: it was, however, only the rising of 
the inhabitants that put a stop to the objection- 
able proceedings. 

Again, when Parliament is prorogued, the law 
courts closed, a large number of the imfluential in- 
habitants of Camden-town at the sea-side, or in 








the country, and the district magistrate powerless 
to prevent an act which is not only a desecration 
of the dead, but also a dangerous nuisance, another 
attempt is made to excavate and build on this 
ground; and by the day in November next to 
which Mr. Tyrwhitt was obliged to adjourn the 
case, the bodies will have been broken up and 
removed, and the projected houses most. likely 
completed, 





THE TOWER AT TAUNTON. 


Mar. Denison coneludes his reply to my letter 
with a menace ungracions and rude to the profes- 
sion, which they can afford to disregard without 
being frightened out of their wits. For myself, 1 
pass over the personal discourtesy with which he | 
treats “ M. I. B. A.’s” “ foolish and ill-tempered | 
letter ;” and I should have declined to continue | 
the controversy, if upon such terms. However, 1 | 
hope he will excuse my never having read or heard | 
of his pamphlet ; for, to confess the truth, I was | 
not aware that he had written on the subject. 

jut “G. E. S.” comes to support Mr. Denison’s 
theory; and lest it should be thought, that all 
argument is exhausted for the preservation of the 
integrity of the association with which Taunton’s 
far-famed tower is connected, I beg to refer to no 
mean authority as a critic, Thomas Rickman, who | 
speaking of Perpendicular English steeples, says :— | 
“ Of these there remain some of almost every de- | 
scription, from the plain short towers of a country | 
church, to the elaborate and gorgeous towers of 
Gloucester and Wrexham; almost every con- 
ceivable variety of buttress, battlement, and 
pinnacle is used, and the appearance of many of 
the towers combimes in a very eminent degree, 
extraordinary richness of execution and gran- 
deur of design. Few counties in England are 
without good examples. Boston, in Lineoln- | 
shire; St. Mary’s, Taunton; St. George’s, Don- | 
easter, are celebrated.” The last, alas! has| 
been swept away by Mr. Denison. And, again, | 
in his special reference to this church, Rickman | 
says:—“ The church of St. Mary, at Taunton, | 
is another very fine specimen of the western en- | 
riched Perpendicular towers, of which this is one | 


|of the most elaborate, and with the church is a | 


very fine example of the date,” which, by the bye, | 


}is not that of my favourite style, as supposed by | 


“G, E.S.;” yet I think there are many noble | 
Perpendicular works worthy of preservation. If| 
Messrs. Scott and Ferrey had been commissioned to | 
build a new church at Taunton, and had selected | 
the period of the thirteenth century for their | 
style, I should not have protested against the | 
choice,—I should have admired their courage in | 
trying their taste and skill in competition with | 
the architect of St. Mary’s Church. But when | 
the tower has been taken down with the solemn | 
pledge that it should be restored stone for stone, a 
perfect fac-simile, I consider it a breach of good 
faith in any to disturb the compact. I regret that 
I was so obseure in my expressions as to lead 
Mr. Denison to imagine that I had designated the 
fine period of thirteenth century Gothie archi- 
ture as one “ of quipsand quirks, and of capricious 
exceptional parts,” whereas I meant the phrase to 
apply to the crotchets of the present time. 
M. 1. B. A, 

Does “ G. E. S.” mean to say that the towers of 
St. John and St. Benedict at Glastonbury are sot 
of the Perpendicular style ? 





ST. MARY’S TOWER, TAUNTON. 
Sir,—In the United Service Journal, man is 
the material for armies: in the mad doctor’s view 
of things, man is the field of supply for asylums : 
in the Builder, man is the imstrument of Provi- 
dence for the payment of architects’ bills. 

In all the letters about the perpendicular and 
the slantendicular—if that be the other dicular— 
the only question seems to be, what do architects 
say, and what will they decide upon? Nobody 
seems to think that the inhabitants of Taunton 
may have a wish in the matter, and ought to 
have a voice in the question. 

At one period of my boyhood, it was about the 
only point left to my own daily discretion, whe- 
ther | would go to school by turning to the right 
or the left, when I got im front of St. Mary’s 
Tower. As I took both horns of the dilemma 
very frequently, I got a very good knowledge of 
the details of the building. I did not know 
whether it was of the perpendicular style, or the 
slantendicular: to me it was of the familiar order 
of architecture. My old recollections give their 
voice for a fac-simile renovation ; and I trust that 
the decision of the Tauntun folks will be that the 
beauties of the old tower shall be preserved, be- 


cause they were its beauties, and ihe faults be- 
cause they were its faults. The defects of an old 
friend are often more pleasant than the exeellen- 
gr epdlag apr 

‘o me the statements about preserving the 
style and altering some details have no force. The 
alteration will either alter the look of the old 
tewer, or it will net: in the first ease the altera- 
tion is mbearable, im the seeond it is 

Let the architects improve or modify the per- 


| pendicular, or any other style, as shall seem best, 


in ali the new towers they build. But I am-sure 
that if they were allowed to meddle with the 
details of this old tower, the Taunton 
use a word I once knew, and they probably still 
know, would never think it had been done watty. 
B. E. ¥. 


& 








SHORE LIGHTHOUSES, 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Tux best sperm oil is at present used im most 
lighthouses, at a great cost: there are numerous 
lighthouses round the coasts of Great Britain in 
which coal gas might be employed with advantage 
and a great saving of money (several thousands of 
pounds annually). The question bas been brought 
before the authorities as to the light at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and there can be no doubt but that 
this light, as also the Sunderland light and 
numerous others, may have gas at once from ex- 
isting local gasworks. 

It has been objected that gas is liable to acci- 
dent, and that as the absence of light for a time 
might be productive of disasters of enormous 
magnitude, the risk should not be run. The risk, 
however, of failure, might be made infinitely 
small, and means provided to supply other light 
temporarily, should that failure by any chance 
oceur, 

Sperm-oil is said to be more difficult to obtain 
than formerly : it is certainly more costly ; and, as 
there are few shore lights in which coal gas may 
not be used with economy (even if made especially), 
there ought to be a general adoption of it at once. 
Government should cause inquiry to be made inte 
this question, so as to reduce the cost of shore 
lights and lighten ths tax on shipping. 

Coast railway stations light their signals by 
gas; and, in some instances, these lights have been 
mistaken for a true light, and vessels and lives 
have been lost in consequence. It is a disgrace to 
our Government to allow any risk to exist from 
such a cause, yet shore railway signals still blaze 
away as if they had never caused loss to merchan- 
dize and to human life. 








STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 

The Nelson Monument at Yarmouth. — The 
| works necessary for restoring the colunm raised 
jon the South Denes to the memory of England’s 
| greatest naval hero are at last about to be com- 
|meneed, The subscriptions for this object amount 
at present to 488/. In order to carry out the pro- 
posed works 2007. more will, at least, be required ; 
and this sum the restoration committee hope and 
beiieve, says the Norfolk Chronicle, will be eon- 
tributed so soon as their position is well known. 

Monument to Female Martyrs at Wigtown.— 
On the 17th ult. the foundation-stone of a monu- 
ment “to the memory of Margaret M‘Laughlan 
and Margaret Wilson,” who suffered martyrdom 
at Wigtown, was laid on the top of Windy-hill 
there, in presence of a large assemblage. 

The Proposed Monument at Newcastle to 
George Stephenson.—At the conclusion of the 


| dinner of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 


while at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the subject of a 
monument to George Stephenson, which had been 
referred to by Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Bell, was 
discussed, and it was determined that a subscrip- 
tion list should be opened at once, and that the 
local committee of the institution should be re- 
quested to take charge of it. The proposal was 
heartily received and to, and 500d. sub- 
scribed: several of the uon-resident engimeers 
present also undertook to act in their several 
districts. 

The Glasgow Statue to Sir R. Peel.—The cause 
of delay in the erection of the statue of Sir Robert 
Peel, modelled by Mr. Mossman, of Glasgow, and 
which is to be cast in bronze ander that gentle- 
man’s superintendence, is said to be, that very con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in getti 
granite blocks of sufficient size te form a * 
The far-famed Aberdeen granite, in so far as large 
stones are appears to be now almost 
oat of market ; but ts have been made 
to secure a sufficient supply of Newry granite, and 
it is expected that this colossal statue of the late 
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—— 
eminent statesman will be inaugurated, within the | by machinery and -work, &c. and re-jIt could scarce] be imagined, but in the very 


next three months, in George’s-square. 

Statues in the New Cemetery at Stirling.—Five 
statues, namely, those of Knox, Melville, Hender- 
son, Renwick, and Ebenezer Erskine, have been 

laced in the new cemetery at the Lady’s 
Rock, within sight of the castle. The first three 
are placed in the centre of the western grounds, 
which are overlooked immediately by the Castle 
esplanade. That of Renwick is placed to the 
westward of the Lady’s Rock, and the statue of 
Ebenezer Erskine is in the northern part of the 
same plot of ground. The whole have been 
erected at the cost of Mr. Drummond, of Rock- 
dale, with the exception of that of Ebenezer 
Erskine, the expense of which was defrayed by 
subscription, but to which he also liberally con- 
tributed. The sculptor of all these statues was 
Mr. Handyside Ritchie, of Edinburgh. A statue 
of Guthrie, the Scottish martyr, was put up some 
time ago, in the same grounds. 

The “ Glass” Monument, Lerwick.—A monu- 
ment to the late Mr. John George Glass has been 
erected in the churchyard of Lerwick. The design 
is an antique cross, and consists of a plain base, 
upon which rests a square die with cusped panels 
on two sides, surmounted by Gothic mouldings, 
above which rises an ornate cross 4 feet in height. 
Around the upright shaft is twined a fillet of 
scroll-work, on which a text is cut in red letter 





and in old English characters. On the pedestal 


stored), and 15 métres from base of the railings of 
the north-east “pavillon” of the Palais de Jus- 
tice. The balustrade is to be of Sainte-Ylie lime- 
stone from the Jura. The Quai de l’Horloge is 
to be also rebuilt and widened. 

The Americans residing in Paris have cele- 


brated the presence, in that town, of their worthy | houses, similar 


compatriot, Professor S. B. Morse, inventor of the 
system of telegraph which bears his name. At 
the same time the immersion of the Atlantic 
cable was also simultaneously “féted.” <A ban- 
quet was arranged at the restaurant of the 





Fréres Provencaux, and about eighty per- 
sons sat down to dinner. The 
and cordiality prevailed throughout the meeting, | 


over which Colonel Preston presided, assisted by | 
Mr. Hamilton Fish, who had only arrived in Paris | 


the evening before. Among the distinguished | 


personages present were remarked the American | 
and Neapolitan ministers, Mr. M. E. G. Squier, | 


the Rev. R. H. Seeley, Mr. Spencer, American | 
consul at Paris, Colonel Murray, &c. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the authoress of “ Uncle | 
Tom’s Cabin,” was féted by the most dis-| 
tinguished authoresses and ladies of letters in| 
Paris, on her arrival in that city a few days ago. | 
The dinner took place at a restaurant, in the | 
Palais Royal: none of the sterner sex were bidden | 
to the festive board, save three privileged littéra- 
teurs,” who were admitted for the sake of their 


greatest harmony | 


number of the in which the observations 
we have quoted appear, a writer says,— 


“The subject of laying out permanent quarters for our 
consideration 


E requires the most earnest 
of the authorities. It behoves Government to benefit from 
past ex and barracks suited for soldiers, 


constructing 

that now exist in every station 
from Cawnpore downwards. Not only should a new 
system of barracks be introduced, with all the additions 
and improvements of the times, but the subject of laying 
out lines should be thoroughly studied, with the view of 
concen the forces as much as possible in each 
station.’’ 

And, still farther on, there actually appears an 
intelligent editorial article to show, what we are 
blamed for asserting, namely, the desirability of the 
spread of sanitary knowledge in Caleutta. The loss 
of life and money in India that has been caused by 
the ill choice of sites for barracks, their bad 
arrangement, and overcrowding, could not be cal- 
culated. Improvements are, doubtless, being 
effected, but many of the existing quarters deserve, 
as our Indian contem *s own correspondent 
says, no other name than “ Charnel-houses.” 








A FIRE FOR A CHURCH WITHOUT A 
FLUE. 

| I your correspondent who signs himself “A 

| Clerical Subscriber,” in the number for August 21, 

'does not require a great amount of heat in his 


beneath, in plain block lettering coloured black, is | feminine names. These were Marie Aycard, Marie church, he might have a common hot-air stove 


the inscription. The material is a close-grained | 
sandstone from the Auchindor quarries, Aberdeen- 
shire. The design of the monument is by Mr. | 
William Keith, sculptor, Aberdeen, and was | 
selected by the committee from among twelve | 
plans submitted to their decision. 


| 
i 





PARIS. 
THE PONT AU CHANGE, &c. 

THE municipal administration of Paris are | 
about to commence the re-construction of the | 
Pont-au-Change, in the axis of the Place du Cha- | 
telet, thus directly prolonging the Boulevart de | 
Sébastopol. 

The Pont-au-Change, the date of which con- | 
struction carries us back to the period of the} 
Roman sway in France, had no other name in an- | 
cient times but that of “Le Grand Pont.” It} 
served, as did also the “ Petit Pont,” as a passage 
for the inhabitants of Lutecia (the ancient city of 
Paris, on the island) into the country. In 1141 
Louis VII. ordered all the money-changers to be 
there established. Hence its present name. 
Isabeau de Bavitre, wife of Charles VI. passed 
over this bridge on her entry into Paris, in 1389, 
On her arrival at the middle of the bridge, a man, 
holding a lighted torch in his hand, stepped for- 
ward and placed a crown on her head. On 
Sundays and holidays all sorts of domestic birds 
were sold on the bridge. This permission was ac- 
corded on condition that 200 little winged captives 
should be liberated at the moment of the passage of 
kings or queens in their solemn entriesinto thecity. 
On carnival days, tables were ranged all along the 
bridge, at which dice were played. This custom, 
a very ancient one, was suddenly abolished in 
March, 1604. The old newspaper L’Estoile says 
that the dicemen, on being asked why they sus- 
pended their playing, malignantly replied that 
they wished henceforward to lead an honest and 
virtuous life, since that the king (Henry IV.) led 
them such a good example. 

The Pont au Change became, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the greatest thoroughfare 
in Paris, owing to the magnificent exchange shops 
which ranged throughout on either side. Regnier, 
the poet, speaks thus of the bridge in his 16th 
Satire :— 

“Va donc; et d’an coeur sai 

Désire l’or brillant nase pert Bee cha — 

Ces gros lingots d’argent qu’a& grands coups de marteau 

L’art forme en cent facons de plats et de vaisseaux.”’ 

In the nightsof the 23rd and 24th October, 1621, 
a fire having broken out on the Pont Marchand, the 
flames, driven by a westerly wind, reached the 
Pont au Change, and in less than three hours 
reduced it to ashes. It was reconstructed in stone, 
with houses as usual in 1639, but not finished till 
1647. The demolition of the houses was ordered 
by the king in September 1786, but not carried into 
execution till some time afterwards, and now the 
bridge itself is about to disappear. 

Ithas seven semicircular . The total length 
is 170 matres, 20 centimétres, and the breadth 31 
médtres 70 cents. The new bridge is to be 32 métres, 
and to have arches of 31 and 32 metres. The “axe” 
is to pass the middle of the column of the 





Palmier (lately transported to its present position 


Escudier, and Elionore de Vaulabelle ! 





SITES AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
BARRACKS IN INDIA. 


Tue statements we have made from time to} 


time, and the opinions we have expressed, touching 
the ignorance and carelessness shown in Govern- 
ment, buildings, and the frightful results to human 
life, have brought upon us some little personal 


hostility, as might have been expected. For this, | 
however, much as we may desire to avoid it, we 


were quite prepared, and we must put up with it, 
strong in a good cause anda pure motive. We seek 
to injure no individual: our efforts are directed 
against thoughtless routine, vulgar prejudices, 
and a Bad system. We may yet work long enough 
to have on our side the two or three who now feel 
themselves aggrieved. Let this pass for the 
present. 

The Indian Engineers’ Journal is angry with 
us for some observations on the barracks in that 
country. Our Indian contemporary (we cor- 
dially wish him success, by the way), in giving 
the plans which are being adopted as standards 


for permanent masonry-barracks in that country, | 


says,— 


“The question of barrack accommodation generally has 
very lately been, and is still being, thoroughly ventilated 
at home, a Commission having made its report on the 
state of affairs existing in this respect in Great Britain 
and Ireland, revealing facts that are as disgraceful as they 
are culpable to those to whom has hitherto been intrusted 
the life of the British soldier. 


Most of the daily and weekly journals have had their | 


say on the matter. The magazines—Fraser and the pro- 


fessional periodicals,—amongst them the Builder, have | 


also lent a hand in the good cause. 


The latter, however, not content with confining itself | 


to the question of Home barracks, concerning which the 
Commissioners’ report afforded all-sufficient evidence, 
has gone out of its path to call attention to the state of 


Indian barracks, and, with the usual ignorance of facts | 


that all persons in England seem to possess and be unable 
or unwilling to cast off, has indulged in some remarks 
which we extract for the benefit of our readers :— 

‘ At the first outbreak of the Indian mutiny we urged 
the Government to send out a Sanitary Commission with 
the army, satisfied by the strongest evidence that thou- 
sands of lives would be saved by the act. The 


ignorance of sanitary requirements appears to prevail in 


India, and the condition of the barracks is frightful. This 
the Government has known for years ; but frightful it still 
remains.—(The italics are ours).’ 

Now this is a little too strong and positively unjust. 
The reform that has been introduced in this respect, not 
only at new stations, —and the majority of our troops are 
now located at stations that have sprung into existence 
within the Jast ten to fifteen years,—but at old stations, 
where barracks on the ancient models have been altered, 
added to, furnished with extra verandahs, &c. has been 
most extensive, and as thorough as any reform ever has 
or will be in the same time.” 


The writer further says,— 


“* For one set of European barracks complete, 11 or 12 
lakhs cf rupees (110,000/. or 120,000/.) may be set down as 
the cost. This is no trifling sum!; and, seeing that the 
Government of India has been steadily committing itself 
to this diture for years past, it is but fair that 
be made patent to the world and recog- 
nised; if only to fling back such unwarranted assertions 
as that brought forward in the Builder."’ 


It is satisfactory to hear that improvements are 
being made: that they are needed,—so far, at an 
rate, as the old barracks are concerned,—is certain 

and the editor of the paper in question 
knows this as well as we do, notwit ing hi 
desire to go in to the rescue of things as they are. 


his | sandstone. 


| fitted up to answer his purpose, in the following 
'manner. Remove the solid fire-brick back, and 
| fix in its place a back of similar materials, per- 
‘forated with holes. Fix a damper in the flue- 
| pipe, which pipe need not be more than 2 feet 
long. Fix the fire bars in a frame turning on a 
centre, so that the fire may be dropped when 
necessary. Fill the air chamber with pieces of 
broken fire-brick. Fix the entire stove on wheels. 
, When required for use, let the stove be placed in 
some convenient spot outside the church, and the 
fire be lighted, taking care to close previously the 
valve of the air chamber. When the fire has 
burnt clear, let the damper be closed, and the air- 
chamber valve opened. The heat will then pass 
‘through the air chamber, and warm the pieces of 
fire-brick. Let this be continued until the air 
‘chamber and its contents become thoroughly 
heated. Let the fire then be dropped, and the 
‘stove wheeled into the church. The fire bricks 
will remain hot for a considerable time, and the 
cold air in the church will draw through the air 
chamber and pass out again warmed through the 
valve. c. 8. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Reading.—The foundation stone of St. John’s 
national schools, Reading, was laid on Wednesday 
before last. The new building will be from a design 
by Mr. Charles Smith, of Reading. It will con- 
sist of two schools, each 37 feet 6 inches by 22 
feet, with a class-room to each 17 feet by 10 feet ; 
the whole capable of accommodating 100 boys 
and 100 girls. The schools will be of a T shape 
plan, and may be thrown into one room, the par- 
tition being framed like folding shutters. The 
windows will be placed behind the desks rather 
‘than in front, and the schools will be wider by 
four feet than the size recommended by the 
Government, giving space for separate classes, in 
addition to the sets of desks, so as to make the 
| room suitable for lectures. The style is the middle 
| period of Pointed architecture. The walls will be 
' faced with flint, with Bath stone dressings. 
_ Brighton.—The directors and guardians, says 
last week’s Brighton Herald, accepted, on Tuesday 
‘last, a tender for the erection of Industrial Schools 
‘on the Warren Farm, and resolved, by a majority 
| of sixteen to twelve, “that the work be proceeded 
‘with without delay.” Mr. Fabian’s contract is to 
‘complete the work by the Ist of December, 1859, 
| for a sum of £8,223; water to be supplied to the 
‘contractor. In obtaining a supply of water and 
lin forming roads, &c. an expenditure has been 
\ineurred, up to the present time, on the Warren 
Farm, of £5,269. This gives a total of £13,492. 

Leominster —The Hereford papers give length- 
ened accounts of the opening of some new schools 
at Leominster with much ceremonial. The schools 
were erected at a cost of nearly £3,000. 

Willenhall,—The foundation stone of St. Ann’s 
national schools, Spring Bank, Willenhall has been 
laid. It will consist of girls’ school, 50 feet by 
19 feet; boys’ school, 41 feet by 18 feet, a class- 
room, master’s residence, &c. The walls externally 
will be faced with basaltic rock, quarried in the 
neighbourhood, and will have dressings of red 
The roofs will be covered with blue 
and red tiles, arranged ornamentally, and sur- 
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mounted by an open ornamental cresting. Inte- 
riorly the roof timbers will be exposed and var- 
nished, and the walls, to a height of four or five 
feet, will be faced with blue and bluff glazed 
bricks. The interior jambs and arches of the 
windows, &c. will also be of blue and bluff bricks. 
Messrs. Griffin and Weller, of Wolverhampton, 
are the architects, and Mr. James Rowley, of 
Walsall, the builder. 

Liverpool. —There has recently been erected in 
King-street, Edge-hill, new schools in connection 
with St. Mary’s Church, and the architect was Mr. 
J. Denison Jee. He has adopted the early English 
style. The principal front is built with Yorkshire 
stone, with Stourton stone dressings. The build- 
ing, which consists of two large school-rooms, a 
wing constructed for the mastei’s residence, and 
a wing on the opposite side for a committee-room, 
&e, is built to accommodate about 300 boys and 
400 infants. The land on which it was reared, 
and which, according to the journal, was the only 


an additional expense of about 426/. Towards 
the cost of erection the Government grant 
amounted to 1,5007. The remainder has all been 
subscribed except 1002. 








THE FINE ARTS AND THE WESTMINSTER 
PALACE, 


A REPORT from the Commissioners of the Fine 
Arts has been published. It contains the follow- 
ing passages :— 

“In our last report we proposed to commission 


Daniel Maclise, R.A. to paint a subject in fresco in | 


the apartment called the Painted Chamber or 


Conference Hall ; but some difficulties having been | 
found t6 exist with regard to the lighting of some | 


compartments in that locality, the work was post- 
poned, and the artist was, at his own request, 
finally released from such undertaking. A grant 
of public money, amounting to 1,500/. which have 
been voted by Parliament for this object, was, with 
the consent of the Lords Commissioners of your 
Majesty’s Treasury, appropriated to the painting 
of twenty-eight whole-length portraits of person- 


ages connected with the Tudor family, to be placed | 


in the apartment called the Prince’s Chamber, as 
proposed in the appendix to our seventh report. 

Of such portraits, executed by or under the di- 
rection of Mr. Richard Burchett, fifteen have now 
been completed. Being taken from authentic 
sources, and executed in methods fitted to repro- 
duce the style of the original works, they at once 
serve a decorative purpose, and constitute trust- 
worthy resemblances of the historical personages 
represented. 

In our ninth report we had proposed that twelve 
compartments in the same room should be filled 
with metal casts from models of bas-relief, to be 
provided by a competent sculptor. The subjects 
proposed—relating to events corresponding with 
che periods of our history to which the before- 
named portraits belong—are enumerated in the 
appendix to our seventh report. The preparation 
of the models referred to was ultimately committed 
to Mr. William Theed. Eleven models, the design 
und execution of which are highly approved by us, 
have been completed by him accordingly, and ten 
of such models, cast in metal by Messrs. Elkington, 
Mason, and Company, of Birmingham, have been 
fixed in their places in the Prince’s-chamber.” 

“We propose to commission Daniel Maclise, 
j.A. to paint in fresco one of the subjects in the 
Royal Gallery, at the price of 1,000/. 

The subjects proposed for that gallery, and which 
are also enumerated in the appendix to our seventh 
report, are eighteen in number, two of them 


measuring 45 feet in length. The magnitude of | 


the undertaking not only suggests the subdivision 


into two series of the upper and lower range of | 


subjects, but, as regards the lower range alone, 
it appears advisable that the artist should contem- 
plate the treatment of such subjects as have a 
correspondence or local relation with each other, 
s0 that, in the event of his being interrupted in 


the prosecution of so great a work, the portion | 


which he may have been enabled to complete may 
still, as far as possible, form a whole by itself. 

For the above reasons we have thought it expe- 
dient to invite the artist, while confining himself 
to the lower range of subjects, to prepare designs 
for the two larger compartments on the east and 
west walls, and, in the first instance, to undertake 
one of the smaller compartments at the north or 
south end of the room.” 

“With regard to the Peers’ Robing-room, the 
subjects for which, to be executed in freseo, and 
which are explained in the appendix to our seventh 

















report, have been committed to John Rogers 
Herbert, R.A.; we are enabled to state that the 
artist has completed, to our entire satifaction, a 
large cartoon yor the subject of ‘ Moses bringing 
down the Tables of the Law to the Israelites,’ 
and we trust that the fresco from the same will 
proceed without interruption.” 














METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
CUTTING OFF FOOTINGS. 
Clerkenwell Court,—On Friday, the 27th ult. 
Mr. Abraham Hargreave was summoned before 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, at the instance of Mr. Godwin, 
district surveyor of South Islington, for contra- 
vention, at a house in Orchard-street, Lower-road, 
of the eighth preliminary clause of the First 
Schedule, which regulates the footings of walls. 





It appeared that the defendant, after constructing 
| the walls with the footings required by the Act, 


| had cut off one, if not two, courses, in order to | 


larity, after it had been repeatedly pointed out. 
A solicitor who appeared for the defendant sought 
to show that the removal was only partial. 

The magistrate ordered that the footings should 
| be reconstructed to the satisfaction of the district 
surveyor, within fourteen days. 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
Sin,—Having been engaged to carry out a public build- 
ing last year, the works were advertised to be let by con- 





supplied by the time promised, and it was therefore given 
| out that they would not be furnished. Several contrac- 
tors, previously willing, then refused to offer tenders, on 
| the ground that it was probable the works would not go 
;on. Under these circumstauces, I was requested by 
members interested in the building to supply the quanti. 
ties. In order to do so I had to employ other persons ; 
and, to facilitate the copying, they were lithographed. No 
charge was made for the quantities at the outset, but a 
commission was charged on the amount of the tender, to 
be paid only by the successful contractor. The contract 
was accepted by the committee, including the amount to 
be paid for quantities. This amount, however, has not 
been paid, although the contractors are quite willing to 
do so on receiving the authority of the committee. 

I wish to inquire, therefore, if the authority of the com- 
mitee is necessary in order to make the payment under 
the circumstances; and also if the charge for furnishing 
sach quantities, being over and above the commission of 
five per cent. on the outlay for professional services as 
architect, is customary and professional ? 

An Agcuirscr. 

*,* The charge for taking out the quantities has 
nothing to do with the architect’s five per cent. com- 
mission, and is a transaction between the builders and the 
architect alone. Whether or not it be desirable for archi- 
tects to take out the quantities for their own works is 
another question. 








THE NINE HOURS’ MOVEMENT. 


S1a,—Waat next? and next? I observe with astonish- 
ment a request that the hours of labour be reduced to nine 
hours per day, but the wages to remain as at present ; 
also that the masters have refused the request. Is there 
anything in the case to warrant such a request? J say, 
No. Allow me to remind the men of a few facts. I was 
apprenticed to the trade of a carpenter and joiner, in 
London, some thirty-five years ago. The wages at that 
time were from 24s. to 27s. per week, for the best men, 
while ordinary men were to be obtained for 21s. and 22s 
The necessaries of life were,—the quartern loaf, gen>rally, 
10d. is. and Is. 2d., butter from Is. 2d. to 2s.; salt, 4d. and 
5d. per lb. ; the lowest priced tea, 8s. per |b. ; sugar, 10d.; 
lump, Is. 2¢.; butcher’s meat about the same as at pre- 
sent. Lodgings much dearer. Clothes double the pre- 
sent price; a shirt from 6s. 6d. to I4s.; a flannel jacket, 
the lowest price, 78. 6d.; trowsers and waistcoats equally 
dear. Beer (not anecessary), 5d. per pot; ale, 10d.; gin, ed. 
and 10d. per quartern ; a half-rip saw, 11s. 8d. ; plow, 30s. ; 
stock and bits, 36s.; and not the best either. Planes pro- 
portionably dear. Coals, candies, &c. much dearer than 
at present. Now, I ask is there anything in any or all of 
these matters to warrant an advance of wages, or nine 
| hours per day, which is the same thing ? 
| At the time I refer to, and subsequently, the produce of 

labour would fetch double what it will now. A third- 

rate house would fetch 200/.—now, not 500/. Ifthe work 
i be contract, and a master cannot get a 5i. job now 
without half a dozen competitors, the case, if possible, is 
| worse. There is nothing, therefore, in the articie pro- 
i duced, to warrant an advance of wages; buta great deal 
in the cheapness of provisions, clothes, tools, &c. and the 
diminished value of the various articles produced by 
labour, to urge against it. Noris there anything in the 
profits of masters to warrant an advance. Have they got 
rich by the men? Not one of them. The few who are 
so have got their riches by ground-rents, &c. The bank- 
ruptey and insolvent courts, and Whitecross-street 
Prison, will answer how much is got by men. There is 
not half of them worth 4s. per day, while there are many 
| worth 7s. ladvise the masters to make a selection, pay 
every one according to his merits, and give piecework 
where practicable, at a fair price. 

“One wo KNows A THING oR Two.” 











Neumpertnc tHe Houses 1x Oxrorp.—In 
consequence of complaints made on the subject, 
the Street Commissioners of Oxford are turning 
their attention towards a better system of num- 
bering the houses.in those streets where at present 
there is no uniforniity, but, on the contrary, 
several numbers alike. 





: i ; | inerease the height of the story, and had persisted | 
piece of freehold to be procured in the neighbour- | ;,. )..: * PPS : 
hood, cost 1,0902.; while the contract was for | in laying the floors without remedying the irregu- | 


2,384/.; and the fittings up and sundries involved | 


tract, and bills of quantities promised on application. A | 
pressure of other business prevented the quantities being | 


got out yet alive, but quite his abdomen 
being crushed a per flat. He was removed 
with all haste to Westminster Hospital, where he 
expired soon after his admission.——The work- 
man who fell from a ladder at St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, died in Charing-cross Hospital. At the 
inquest it was stated that the deceased and 
another man were rbipaary wleag.o8a See 
| formed by two ladders and boards placed across by 
means of iron supports. One man was in the act 
of taking up a pot of colour, when a ladder 
at the top, and the seaffold gave way, precipi 
Sinn dele tex thi ieitaadl Whee alles sean need 
themselves by clinging to the laddevs.——A 
Ipswich, last week, some children are actually said 
to have knocked down two cottages, built about 
three years since, by pulling out a brick from an 
angle, and throwing brick-bats at the opening! 
fi 


four-roomed and semi- and belonged to 
a bricklayer !——-At Sudbury, on Sunday week, 
after morning service, a considerable portion of 
the ceiling of Trinity Chapel fell. Happily, no 
one was injured, though some children were in the 
table-pew, and several of the ceiling joists fell 
within a few inches of where they were sitting. 
Had the fall taken place during the morning 
service no doubt many lives would have been 
sacrificed, as the chapel was full. The remainder 
Tr ceiling must be taken down to ensure 
safety. 


} 





ST. MICHAEL’S NEW (R. C.) CHURCH, 
BALLINASLOE. 
THE consecration of this edifice, which has been 
| for along period in course of erection at the eastern 
| end of the town of Ballinasloe, on the bank of the 
‘river Lue, took place on Wednesday, 25th ult. 
| The plan comprises nave, with two aisles, separated 
| therefrom by lofty arcades, and chancel, with 
| sidal end and lateral chapels, dedicated anipactioaty 
|to the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. Inte- 
'riorly the dimensions are 150 feet by 60 feet in 
| clear, and the height about 60 feet. The roof 
| is of open timber work of hammer-beam construe- 
| tion, and with panel work of various patterns, 
| The tower and spire will be about 175 feet from 
| ground line, and the former is nearly at its full 
| height, and is of massive construction. In the 
| chancel is a stained glass window, designed " 
|Mr. Barf, decorator of the metropolitan R. C, 
‘cathedral, Carlow college chapel, and several 
| other ecclesiastical buildings. It represents “the' 
Expulsion of Satan from Heaven,” after Michael- 
angelo, and “St. Gabriel announcing to the Virgin 
the Message of the Incarnation.” In the lower 
compartment are figures of SS. Patrick, Brendan 
(patron saint of the diocese), Bridget, and Dym- 
pana, an Irish virgin of royal birth, martyred at 
Gale, near Antwerp. In the head are 
tations of the Virgin, and in the two adjacent 
compartments are figures of angels, one bearing a 
crown, and the other a sceptre. The chancel, the 
chapels, and sacristy are paved with encaustic tiles 
in patterns, and a fine marble altar has been 
erected. The style is Early Decorated, and the 
building is after designs by Mr. J. J. McCarthy. 
We understand that the chief portion of the tim- 
ber work has been executed by Mr. O’Brien, of 
Loughrea, and the rest of the work has been 
carried out under local superintendence. 











Miscellanea, 


Crystat Panace at Nieut.—We understand 
the directors have determined on ie ting the 
tropical end of the Crystal Palace till 7 o'clock 
in the evening during the winter months. The 
electric light will be used. The Art-Union as 

in connection with the institution will 
benefit neither art nor the company. The sooner 
the idea be given up the better. We must take 
another opportunity to refer to it. 
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Tux Ramwar Massacre wean Dvpiry.— 
From the evidence given at the on the 
dead bodies of those who were killed im the exeur- 
sion train between Wolverhampton and Worcester 
on the 23rd ult. it appears that im be ebaece: | 
the breakage of couplmg chains had twice s 
and that the 2,000 persons, or thereby, of whom the 
exenrsion consisted, were divided into two trains, 
so that the officers of the company were perfectly 
cognizant of the danger to be apprehended from 
the insufficiency of their coupling chains, more 
especially as they were aware that the trains had 
to surmount an incline of 1 in 75,—where the 
couplings again broke, and the shocking catas- 
trophe took place, by which about 100 persons 
were more or less seriously injured, and 15 killed 

ight. Thus, even after warnings specially 
given as it were, the trains, without any additional 
couplings, or any other substitutes, for the sake of 
safety, to the multitude of confiding passengers so 
entirely at their mercy, weredespatched on their way 
to the fatal incline, within ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour of each other ; and the but too imminent 
result ensued, that while the first and heaviest 
was labouring up the incline, the second and 
lightest came more rapidly up; the couplings of | 
the first gave way; the train rushed backwards | 
down the incline; and both trains smashed right 
into each other, tearing the carriages to splinters 
and committing havoc right and left amongst the | 
unfortunate passengers. Is nobody to blame in 
such a case as this? What compensation short 
of ae eee can recompense the public 
and those who are suffering from such misconduct ? 

Rerort ox Rattway Accrpents. — In the 
report of the select committee appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of accidents on railways, and 
into the possibility of removing any such causes 
by further legislation, the causes of accidents on 
railways are classified under the three following 
heads :—Inattention of servants; defective mate- 
rial, either in the works or rolling stock ; exces- 
sive speed. The committee are of opinion that 
the Board of Trade should be invested with the 
fullest powers to investigate and report to Parlia- | 








Warerworxs.—The first stone of the Oldham 
New Waterworks, in the Piethorn Valley, about 
seven miles from Oldham, was laid last week. 


mayor entertained the company afterwards at the | 


Waterworks Inn, when the stated that 
the works were p i ‘ily, the ex- 
penditure being 2,0007. under the estimate so far. 
It is intended to make three reservoirs. The first, 
at the top of the valley between Norman-hill and 
Piethorn-farm, will be fed pri 


gate-moor. It will act as a filtering-lodge for the 
water before it gets to the middle reserveir, and 


ipally by the | 
Piethorn stream, which takes ite rise on Bleaked- | 





will be fitted with “cloughs,” to turn the water 
into the middle reserve or down aby-wash. Above | 
this reservoir there will be a small dam, to inter- | 
cept wreck brought down by floods. The middle | 
will be the principal reservoir, and will receive” 
water by the Coldgreave stream. At the lower | 
end of the valley an embankment will be thrown | 
across to form the lower end of the reservoir. The | 
embankment, in the centre of which will be a) 
puddied wall, will contain 385,000 square yards, | 
and the area of the reservoir will be upwards of 
30 acres. The water from this reservoir is) 
to be eonveyed inte the town by a 20-inch pipe, | 
and in the lower reservoir (a compensation one, 
for the mills down the valley), by a 14-ineh pipe ; | 
both pipes being placed in a culvert 6 feet in| 


diameter and 100 yards long, arched over with ; 


three separate courses of stone, running through ) 
the embankment and terminating im a valve-| 
house. Atarecent meeting of the shareholders | 
of the Derby Waterworks Company, the directors | 

that the revenue had increased suffi-, 
ciently to enable them to recommend a dividend | 
of 6} per cent. against 6 per cent. last half-year, | 
and they had little doubt of a steady and gradual | 


improvement. 





How to MAKE THE TuaMeEs THE ScaveNcER| 


or LONDON, WITHOUT POLLUTING ITs WaTER.— 
Without any information as to the mode pro- 
posed by the Board of Works for getting rid of the 
nuisance hitherto existing, of emptying the whole 
of the sewage of this enormous city into the 


ment upon any accidents which may occur on | Thames, it occurs to me that instead of requiring 
railways ;—that a rate of speed considerably in the river to carry this polluted matter into the 


_ punctuality in the departare and arrival of trains 


excess of what is considered safe is sometimes | 
attained on many of the lines;—that this has | 
arisen from want of striet punctuality in the | 
time of the departure and arrival of trains from 
each station, and to make up time lest ;—that the 
committee is not prepared to recommend any 
direct legislative interference upon this question 
of speed ; but that the public should have some 
means of obtaining prompt and cheap redress in 
the recovery of penalties in every case of want of 


at every station ;—that it should be imperative on 
every railway company to establish a means of 
communication between guards and engine- 
drivers ;—and that the telegraph would be a most 
effective means for the prevention of railway acci- 


body of the stream, it might be rendered avail-| 
able forthe purpose by turning the tide at high | 
water into a large drain to be constructed on | 


[Supr. 4, 1858. 


‘Tue Macrerzates’ sew Cover at Perstox.— 





great ed 

As respects the ventilation, it adds, we are told 
that the architect proposes to adopt the system 
now in use in the courts of Salford, Piford, and 

i , in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, in 
on Castle, and im several other publie build- 

Lyeutine From Certrxgs.—A contem 

blishes the following paragraph :—“ A Venetian 

invented a new apparatus for lighting theatres. 
By parabolic mirrors he concentrates the light 
over the opening in the ceiling, and they are re- 
flected down on a system of plano-concave lenses, 
a foot in diameter, which occupy the aperture, 
and convey into the theatre the rays of light, 
which arrive at them parallel and depart from 
them divergent. It is said to be efficacious and 
very cheap, Egnting the whole theatre.” 
reference to volume p- 406, of the Builder, it 
will be seen that the idea and practice of lighting 
theatres from the ceiling alone is not new: it was 
first announced, under the signature “ J. E. D.,” 
in the article referred to. In that case, to be 
sure, the particular object in view was the light- 
ing of the stage alone ; but the system of lighting, 
exclusively from above, by reflectors, on the prin- 
ciple explained in the Buider, and in connection 
with ventilation, has.since been extensively prac- 
tised in churches, halls, and other public build- 
ings throughout our own country, under the name 
of “sun-lights,” the idea of which appears to have 
been appropriated by a Liverpool man as his own 
particular invention. 

Crystat Patace my Cayapa.—The people of 
| Toronto have been getting up a Crystal Palace 
| for the exhibition of the products and history of 
| the Canadian provinces. The palace is expeeted 
| to be opened by the Ist of October. A movement 
/ has been got up in connection with it to invite 
| Queen Victoria either to preside in person over 
_ the opening of the palace or to send the Prince 
|of Wales, or some other member of the Royal 
Family, to do so. 


Sr. Perer’s Cuvecn, Worcrster.—Without 





either side of the river, so that the contents of any desire to take a part in the professional dis- 
the latter, after receiving the sewage of the city, | cussions of architects, we think it right to state, 
might be washed out from one end to the other, | as an act of common justice, that it is the opinion 
at every flood tide, and conveyed away by this | of nearly all the practical men who have examined 
means to any distance that may be desirable. | the roof of this church that its original construc- 
The mode of utilising this precious material for tion has had much less to do with the present decay 


agricultural purposes is a matter of detail into 
which it is not my province to enter.—J.B. 
TapgsTry at Lucerne.—aA valuable discovery 
has just been made, destined to fill up a regretable 
blank in the series of monumental figures of 
French history. The Marquis of Azeglio, Minister 
of Sardinia, in England, has found recently, at 


than was at first thought and affirmed. Faults 
| there may have been in laying the bed of the 
gutters, but beyond this blame does not appear 
to lie at the door of any one. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the building in the ends of the beams 
has not caused the decay in this instance, it is 
| nevertheless a fact that in the “Suggestions and 


dents, the largest proportion of which arise from | Lucerne, a tapestry of the time of Joan of Instructions” issued by “the Incorporated Society 


collisions. 
Tus Memorrat Cacecn at Cawnrorr.—The 
Ari-Journal says,—It was originally designed 





Are, representing her arrival at the Court of 
Charles VII. This piece of work, which, from 
the lettering upon it, appears to be of German 


for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
| Repairing of Churehes and Chapels,” there oceurs 
the following clause:—“ Whenever the ends of 


that a memorial church at Cawnpore should arise | workmanship, offers a marked character of authen- | timbers are lodged in the walls they should rest 
over the very grave of the martyrs; but it is| ticity as far as regards the heroine. The costume | on stone templates, or be carried on stone corbels, 
found now, that the distance of the well from the | answers exactly the description given by the offi- and a space should be left for ventilation between 
mission station, and other considerations, render cial reports of the Rouen trial, and by contem- | the timber and the wall on all the other sides.” 
it ineligible as the actual site of the sacred edifice. | porary authors. This has not been the case in The work of repair at St. Peter’s has been under- 


It has been determined, therefore, to mark the 
dreadful spot itself by some suitable monument of 
a simple, though lasting kind,—and to build the 
church (whieh, though it need not be large, must, 
from its monumental character, be of good archi- 
tecture, and therefore expensive), in connection 
with the mission buildings already existing near 
the native town. 

MULTIPLICATION oF Music BY ELEcTRIcrTY: 
LaYine 1 on.—An idea oceasionally broached in 
the Buiider has, it seems, been realized at Brussels. 
A Hungarian, M. Leon Humar, according to the 
Brussels Emancipation, played recently, at a public 
concert in the National Theatre, by means of 
electric wires, on five different pianos at the same | 
time. The battery which worked the wires was in | 
an adjacent room. 

PoisoninG By Fort. Arr.—Information has been | 
forwarded to Mr. Payne, the coroner, of the death | 
of William Beayen, aged seven years, who resided | 
at No. 9, Theobald-street, New Kent-road. It 
appears the deceased, with other children, had | 
been attacked with severe illness, arising from the 
stench of a drain or sewer; and a second child had | 
died a few days previously, The one then still | 
alive was taken to Guy’s Hospital, where it shortly | 
expired. The medical gentlemen entertain no- 
doubt the child was poisoned from the foul air | 
arising from the drains. 





! 
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any of the figures, elsewhere discovered posterior 
to that date, which have been brought to light. 


The Marquis d’Azeglio, perhaps one of the most | 
accomplished in the diplomatic circle—at once | 


poet, musician, and artist—has hastened to send 
to the principal museums of France, a photo- 
graphic reproduction of this work, so interesting 
to the French nation. 

Soctan Scrence Assoctation.—The second 
annual meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science is fixed to be held 
at Liverpool, on the llth of October next, and 
five following days. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT BrvursesGaTe SHELt-Fisn 
Marxer.—Dr. Letheby having reported to the 
Commissioners of Sewers that the shell-fish market 


| of Billingsgate was illventilated and badly cleansed, 


workmen were yesterday engaged in improving 
the ventilation by opening the glass roof through- 
out. The old steam-engine, which was used for 
the purposes of pumping water from the Thames 
for cleansing and washing down the market, has 
been taken down, and the fountain is about to be 
removed to the open area of the New Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at Copenhagen-fields. A new 
arrangement of the “standings” is also about to 
be effected, and a more stringent system of ma- 

ent is to be enforced under the authority of 
the Markets Committee of the corporation. 





| taken by Mr. Taylor, of the London-road, for the 
; sum of 1367. 10s. There were four other tenders. 
| The amount of Mr. Taylor’s tender comes as near 
as it well could to Mr. Flewett’s estimate.— 
Worcester Herald. 


YorksurRE ARCHITECTURAL Soctrry.—The 
next meeting of the members of this society will, 
we understand, be held at Ripon, on the 14th and 
15th of this month. 


LzGat Quays aND Nortrurirer Dock Com- 
paNy.—We hear it is proposed to form noble 
docks between Rosherville and Northtleet, in- 
cluding the site of Rosherville gardens. A eompany 
has been formed under the above title, and Mr. 
Henry Pitcher, we are glad to learn, is made 
managing director. Mr. Pitcher is, we believe, 
well qualified for the post. 








For alterations to premises, No. 3, Watling-street, for 
pac coe Southall and Pensford, Mr. Thomas Burton, 
archi i— 
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